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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XV DECEMBER 1942 NUMBER 2 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Educational Reform at Home and 
Reconstruction Abroad 


HE articles which, at the invitation of ADULT EDUCATION, form 
the contents of this number deal with the future of education 
at home and abroad. 

Educational “reform” in this country is at the moment, and has, 
indeed, been for well over a year already, engaging the attention of 
pedagogic, political, religious and other bodies; and the thoroughness 
with which the schemes and suggestions put forward by these diverse 
organizations, as well as by a host of individuals, are being examined 
and discussed in our daily Press and weekly, monthly and quarterly 
periodicals, gives a measure of the importance attached to this subject 
by the organs of public opinion. But, complex as is the task of our own 
educational planners, it is as nothing by comparison with that which 
will confront educationists of every now subjugated European country 
after the war. Ours, after all, is, mercifully, a task of educational 
reform; theirs, however, is one of educational reconstruction—in the 
most strictly literal sense of that often loosely used word. It is incum- 
bent on our educationists and pedagogic institutions to consider 
carefully now, in the midst of hostilities, the ways and means by 
which, when peace at long last is restored to a shattered continent, 
they can most effectively assist in the rebuilding of the educational 
systems of countries at present trampled under by the Nazi hordes. 
There is, as yet, little evidence that they are doing so. Indeed, there is 
a very real danger that in becoming engrossed in the problems attend- 
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ant on educational advance at home, our educationists and others 
not only under-estimate the immensity of the task involved in laying 
anew the foundations of the educational and cultural life of Europe, 
but also that they fail to frame their plans for the future of education 
in this country in that international setting which is vital if our children 
and adolescents are to be taught to be not merely good Britishers but, 
above all, good Europeans. 

ADULT EDUCATION has, therefore, deemed it of interest to discuss 
in this issue not only questions of immediate relevance to the future of 
adult education in this country, but also to bring before its readers 
a picture of the present state of education in a number of other coun- 
tries—Holland, Poland and Hungary, the first two subjugated by, the 
third a vassal of, Nazi Germany. These articles have been penned for 
us by writers with first-hand knowledge of the educational structure 
and the present situation in their respective countries. To them, and 
to the organizations of the Allied Governments through whose 
assistance two of these contributions were obtained, we express our 
appreciation of their ready and painstaking co-operation. From these 
articles readers will be able to form an idea of the nature and extent of 
the problems which, in the educational and cultural fields, will call for 
solution after the war in the countries in question, and, hence, of the 
directions in which our help will be most urgently welcome. 

In a future number we hope to publish articles dealing with the 
tasks of educational reconstruction in other parts of Europe, and also 
with that at once most vital and difficult of all problems—the re- 
education of Germany. 

A word, in conclusion, may be apposite in connection with the 
particular subjects Professor Cavenagh and Dr. Spencer were asked 
by us to discuss. As readers are aware, the British Institute has set up 
a group to consider proposals on the future of Adult Education. 
This group is now actively at work. But the future of adult education 
is bound up with the future of education as a whole, for ‘adult educa- 
tion’ cannot pedagogically be dissociated from post-primary any more 
than post-primary can be dissociated from primary education. The 
level of learning at which one phase in the process of formal instruction 
stops must be the level from which the next phase begins. So long as 
there was no secondary education for ‘the masses’ and children 
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grew up abysmally ignorant of everything save ‘the three Rs’—and 
with but a rudimentary knowledge even of those—‘adult education’ 
(for the limited numbers whom the movement could reach) had to 
start from where elementary education left off. And so long as in our 
day children leave school at 14 or 15 with no more than a smattering 
of humanistic knowledge, so long much of our adult education will 
have to consist of ‘introductions’ to subjects like Literature, History 
and Geography. So long, also, ‘popular’ lectures will have to be 
‘simple’ and lecturers, who are striving to satisfy this condition to the 
point at which they fear they are ‘talking down’ to their audience, will 
be told afterwards that ‘it was very interesting, but just a trifle above 
them’. The tone and level of adult education are thus set by the 
educational standards attained by boys and girls when they leave school. 
The higher these standards, the more truly ‘adult’ will adult education 
be; the lower they are, the more will adult education have to serve as a 
surrogate for a decent post-primary, in extremis primary, education. 
Adult educationists, therefore, have an intimate professional interest in 
the extension of the scope, the improvement in the structure, and the 
raising of the pedagogic standards of primary and post-primary educa- 
tion. Hence the immediate relevance in the pages of this Journal of a 
consideration of topics like the training of teachers and the reform of 
secondary education in this country—topics which, to the superficial, 
might appear to lie outside the province of ADULT EDUCATION. 

We do not pretend that on any of the subjects discussed in this 
number the last word is herein being said. The ensuing articles are 
aimed at stimulating thought and initiating informed discussion, and 
we look forward with interest to the views which readers will send us 
on this issue. 


In this number, also, we publish two significant indices of the head- 
way adult education is making in war-time. 

The first is the memorandum which L./Bdr. Cunliffe Owen sent to 
the Education Officer of his area on the subject of the music circle at 
Newquay; the second is Mrs. Nadhar’s communication on “Adult 
Education at Peter Jones.” 
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The stimulus which, through diverse channels, the war has given 
to popular interest in an appreciation of the arts is one of the few really 
gratifying aspects of the three sombre years that lie behind us. The 
success of the experiment L./Bdr. Cunliffe Owen describes, testifies at 
once to the vast difference between the cultural levels of conscript 
armies in this war and the last, and to the potentialities of the gramo- 
phone as a medium to the appreciation of good music, given expert 
guidance in the compilation of programmes. The recitals organized 
by the 225 L.A.A. R.A., at Newquay, have given to many a first taste 
of Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart and other ‘classics’ and, as the great 
success of the venture shows, the appetite has been whetted by what 
it was being fed on. The private who, in his letter of appreciation, 
writes: ‘I had no idea so much lovely music existed . . .’ was, we feel 
certain, voicing the sentiments of many others besides his own. In 
wishing the Newquay music circle continued success, may we com- 
mend this venture as an example not only to other units in the Army 
and R.A.F., which have not yet experimented along this line, but also 
to civilian organizations and institutions employing large numbers of 
people? The facilities for the acquisition of records available to the 
Armed Forces would, we have no doubt, be at the disposal also of 
civilian bodies which expressed a desire to run a ‘music circle’ for 
their members. 

Mrs. Nadhar’s article is, in its way, as significant a pointer as 
L./Bdr. Cunliffe Owen’s memorandum. It is, so far as we know, the 
first instance of adult education being brought to a business under- 
taking at the request of the staff. This is a new departure in the field of 
adult education, and we hope that other firms will soon be following 
along the path so promisingly opened up by the workers in the firm of 
Peter Jones. R. K. 


The fourth and final instalment of the study on The Reform of 
the Foreign Service will appear in the March 1943 issue of Adult 
Education. 


The Training of Teachers 


F. A. CAVENAGH 


HE system of recruiting and training teachers in this country is 

anomalous and obsolete. On a vestigial basis of conceptions 
appropriate a century ago, accretions have been laid from time to 
time; the resulting conglomeration satisfies nobody. The selection 
of candidates is haphazard and restricted; the preliminary studies are 
often irrelevant; and, in particular, specific or professional training re- 
mains for several types of school optional: it is indeed distrusted or 
despised by many in positions of authority. Hence the President of 
the Board has shown great wisdom in setting up a committee to 
investigate the whole problem afresh, and to appoint members who 
are not too closely concerned with working the present system. We 
shall eagerly await the report of the McNair Committee; and I shall 
not waste space by speculating in this article on its criticisms or 
recommendations. I propose therefore to deal with certain general 
principles, axioms as one might call them, which are so obvious and 
commonplace that they tend to be overlooked. 
1. The value of an educational system, no less than that of a school, 
depends on the quality of the teachers. Hence plans for the post-war 
reconstruction of education must be based on the truth that teachers 
hold the key position. Reforms in legislation, administration, or 
material provision will be valueless without an adequate number of 
teachers who understand and are capable of working the new policy. 
To give one example: this elementary fact was forgotten in 1918, and a 
hasty attempt to train staffs for Day Continuation Schools had to be 
made after the Act had been passed. The appointment of the McNair 
Committee proves that this blunder is not being repeated. Before 
raising the school leaving age to 15 or 16 and making attendance at 
D.C.S. compulsory, the Board must make sure that there will be not 
merely enough teachers to man the schools, but that they will be able 
to give an education that these older children regard as worth having. 
Both requisites are important. Education is an intimate process and 
cannot genuinely exist if classes are too large; yet to reduce all existing 
classes to the moderate number of 30 would mean an addition of over 
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40,000 teachers. At the moment, prospects for an increased supply are 
not very bright: there is already a serious shortage, and the number 
now being trained is far below normal. We shall have to look beyond 
the traditional sources—secondary school followed by training college 
or university; and that is all to the good. The immense influence of 
the Army Education Corps and A.B.C.A. may lead many men and 
women to embark on teaching after demobilization—whenever that 
may happen; many too who are now in war factories may find their 
vocation in technical or continuation schools. Such recruits, if they 
attain reasonable competence in teaching, are more likely to command 
the confidence and respect of young wage-earners than those whose 
experience has been confined to the scholastic world. For one weakness 
common to almost all teachers of every grade is that they lead a 
cloistered and fugitive existence; they have little knowledge of 
occupations other than their own; they do not as a rule understand the 
conditions and outlook of other workers; their life is split up into 
terms, separated by ample holidays which their work is not invariably 
exacting enough to justify. Hence they are often singularly ill- 
qualified to advise their pupils about their future work. 

2. The many qualities required by a really good teacher are seldom 
united in one person; it is impossible therefore that any considerable 
proportion of the 200,000 or more teachers in England and Wales 
should be first-rate. If we were to wait for perfect teachers, most 
schéols would not be staffed at all. I utter this platitude because of the 
extravagant claims often made about the qualities that teachers 
‘should’ possess, sometimes with the implication that they actually do 
possess them. It is no special condemnation of teachers to say that 
many of them are poor stuff; the same applies to any large body, even 
of picked personnel, such as doctors, parsons, civil servants or Mem- 
bers of Parliament. But, as things are, it is far too easy to get into 
teaching, and to remain in it in spite of recognized incompetence. 
That is at least one reason why the ‘profession’ is held in less respect 
than most others. The remedy that is usually proposed, a general 
increase of salaries, would not suffice. Indeed the profit motive has 
little to do with it. If the price of some teachers is above rubies, others 
are simply not worth their keep. Teaching has been unkindly described 
both as a ‘residual occupation’ and ‘a clean profession under cover’; 
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it should be our aim to make such unpalatable jibes less widely 
applicable. 

3. Of these desirable qualities many of the most essential are innate, 
or at least are not to be implanted by any kind of training. It is that 
vague thing called personality that counts. I need hardly enumerate 
the factors—liveliness, humour, genuine keenness and the skill of 
making it appear, a rigorous sense of justice and fair play, confidence 
which is felt by oneself and one’s pupils. Can any of these be ‘trained’? 
Some kinds of confidence result from knowledge, though often the 
more you know the less certain you feel; I always treasure the ancient 
story of the boy who said his form-master was so good because after 
he had told you what Bentley, Porson, and so on said a passage meant, 
he told you what it really meant. Fair play, we are assured, comes from 
games; but the transfer does not always work. For the rest, training 
cannot instil these elements of personality; on the other hand, wise 
handling will give them the chance to blossom, whereas a repressive 
atmosphere or a bad tradition in student life will kill their seeds. 

What then can training be expected to achieve? Before attempting 
an answer, I will briefly discuss the words ‘training’ and ‘teacher’, and 
so come to my fourth axiom: the types or levels of teaching differ so 
widely as to require great diversity of preparation, and to make the 
ideal of a single profession somewhat illusory. 

First, the word ‘training’ is both ambiguous and cluttered up with 
antiquated associations. To restrict the title of trained teacher to one 
who has pursued a comparatively short course- of specific studies and 
supervised practice is to take a false and narrow view: a teacher is 
trained by everything he has learnt and undergone at school and 
college, in factory or office—in short by the total experience of his 
life; hence the word ‘preparation’ is more appropriate. And secondly, 
consider the lack in the English language of one word that includes, 
easily and naturally, all who are concerned with the process of educa- 
tion. ‘Educator’ conveys the general idea, but is pedantic and preten- 
tious. ‘Instructor’ suggests P.T. on a winter morning or a policeman 
explaining incendiary bombs: too factual altogether. Universities have 
a long string of titles that are inapplicable elsewhere. ‘Dominie’, that 
kindly term, stops at the Scottish border. ‘Leader’, the word of the 
moment, is limited in reference and has unpleasant affinities with dux, 
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duke, duce, fuehrer, gauleiter. We are in fact driven back to ‘teacher’, 
which should rightfully, but actually does not, fit all. For in ordinary 
usage it denotes teachers in elementary schools. ‘Please Teacher’, a 
mother wrote the other day, ‘Doris as had a soar throat but is better 
now. Please oblige Mrs. J. Smith’; if she so addressed the head of a 
secondary school there might be trouble. And though the dons’ 
trade union is named the Association of University Teachers, and 
though its members would proudly claim to teach Classics or Chem- 
istry, they would hate to be called plain teachers. As for connotation, 
the word carries memories of ABC and twice two chanted in chorus, 
of 1066 and all that or the beautiful queen praises the good sailors 
(and don’t forget that nauta though first declension is masculine), 
of hands up and no talking in corridors—all the devices necessary 
when children were (as they still often are) herded into dismal rooms 
and forced to listen to what they had no desire to hear. 

These snobbish and offensive remarks point to certain real difticul- 
ties. The word ‘teacher’ is a handicap, for its social and intellectual 
overtones are vulgar and unclean; but since we cannot invent a new 
one, we must learn to use it with fresh significance. And we may as 
well drop the careless talk about a single teaching profession. What is 
there in common between (to take two illustrious examples from the 
dead) W. P. Ker or A. E. Housman and even the most skilled teacher 
(‘warden’ is I gather the latest term) in a nursery school? These are 
admittedly extremes; but think of the difference in mental equipment 
and attitude needed by a university lecturer, an extramural tutor, and 
teachers in secondary, continuation, senior, junior, and infant schools. 
I hope that I am not displaying the arrogance of a professor in saying 
that he ought not to require the skill of a teacher; if his students have 
to be humoured by the arts of salesmanship, if they need to have 
things explained in simple terms, then they ought not to be there. 
So far as, say, Intermediate classes are of this nature, they are alien to a 
university. I am quite ready to agree that all teachers are equally 
honourable and that (though I don’t know what it means) they should 
be of ‘equal status’; but nothing can alter the differences of fact. It 
follows then that the preparation of these various sorts of teacher will 
never have much in common. What the university teacher needs is 
knowledge of his subject and powers of research; it is a considerable 
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help to his students if he can speak audibly and when it is necessary 
write legibly on the board. All teachers indeed are the better for 
knowledge: I have so often had to listen to lessons crammed with the 
most imposing technique of questions, illustrations, recapitulation 
and blackboard summary; the only lack was that of any knowledge 
beyond a couple of pages of the children’s text-book. The Spens 
Report justly criticized the unsuitability of the grammar school 
curriculum for great numbers of pupils; but there is nothing wrong 
with it for the right children. It is time we stopped using ‘academic’ as a 
term of abuse. In fact, if secondary schools are differentiated and 
grammar schools kept for those fitted to them the standard of work 
will leap upwards, and their teachers will need academic knowledge 
all the more. 

In one way, however, all teachers should be alike: they should 
all have a pretty clear idea of the purpose of their work, what it is 
all for; this may be dignified with the title of ‘educational philosophy’. 
It is notorious that many teachers have confused views of their aims, 
or have never thought about them at all: specialists tend to consider 
their own subject an end in itself; if challenged they wil! say an un- 
critical piece about mental discipline. At the very top learning may be 
pursued for its own sake, though scientists disagree about their 
responsibility for the social effects of their discoveries; but, in 
general, there is very little education that is not ultimately vocational: 
the idea of a liberal education is outworn and undemocratic. Every 
teacher then should see the relation of his own subject not only to 
other subjects, but also to the lives of his pupils. I would claim the 
foundation of this sort of philosophy as the most important benefit to 
be gained from any course of professional training; for the chances are 
that if teachers do not start with some rudiments of it they will never 
acquire it at all. Without disparaging educational psychology I regard 
it as less essential; lacking knowledge of it one may be a faulty crafts- 
man; but lacking philosophy one will be a blind guide. The effects of 
such training are seldom immediately apparent: it functions by delayed 
action, and the fuse burns slowly. 

In the post-war period the responsibility of teachers will be momen- 
tous, for on them will largely rest our chances of attaining genuine 
democracy. The results of teaching are often exaggerated: so much 
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evaporates that education is not all-powerful; yet it is broadly true 
that the schools give colour to a generation. Teachers moreover are 
but the agents who operate the sort of education that society as a 
whole decrees; they cannot therefore be saddled with the full responsi- 
bility for our present failure to reach democracy. But their influence 
is so great that they should now be educated, consciously and deliber- 
ately, to understand and act upon the principles that are, as we hope, 
to govern life after the war; in particular, they should possess, or 
know where to find, the knowledge requisite to form rational judg- 
ments on current affairs, both domestic and foreign. During the last 
few years we have all been learning history and geography in a hard 
school; a backward glance will reveal the slough of ignorance from 
which we have begun to scramble. Now the country is buzzing with 
conferences, rallies, lectures and discussion groups; an interesting 
example that has just reached me is the series of broadsheets on Social 
Studies issued by University House, Bethnal Green, and circulated to a 
number of Public Schools, as well as to several American and Canadian 
Universities. This interest should be fostered and maintained, and not 
allowed to fade away. So far as the training of teachers goes, all I 
would urge is that courses of this nature should replace some of the 
dead wood that cumbers present curricula, without degenerating into 
an examination ‘subject’. There should indeed be no need to stress this 
point, for it has for several years been advocated, with great force 
and skill, by the Association for Education in Citizenship; compare too 
the admirable Armistice Day Message to the schools by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. “The experiment of democracy,’ as Mr. Francis Williams has 
well said, is ‘the most exciting, dangerous, difficult, and exhilarating 
adventure in the world’; in that spirit teachers and pupils should 
together embark on it. To harp on the difficulties would be depressing 
—though they cannot be ignored: one can no more be a democrat to 
order than one can obey that startling injunct’on, ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect.’ But what can be impressed from the start is that democracy 
has never yet worked fully because, apart from other human imper- 
fections, people have been too ignorant; and that it cannot work 
until a large majority has sufficient knowledge on which to act with 
a sense of individual responsibility. To quote J. S. Mill’s familiar 
lumbering dictum, ‘Liberty, as a principle, has no application to any 
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stage of things anterior to the time when mankind have become 
capable of being improved by free and equal discussion.’ And that, by 
the way, is the principle which should guide ‘self-government’ in 
schools; though the methods of democracy are learnt by practising 
them, they must not be introduced too soon. Children ought to be 
carefree and irresponsible, and should not be robbed of that happy 
season. Teachers themselves, at any rate, should give an example of 
public-spirited citizenship—as of course large numbers of them do. 

There is, however, one side of the national life with which teachers 
should be specially conversant—the educational service. It is surely 
not too much to ask that every teacher, in school or university, should 
have a thorough knowledge of educational administration, and of the 
nature and inter-relationship of all types of institution, and that they 
should thereby be capable of reaching informed and objective con- 
clusions on educational problems. How far the general body of teachers 
falls short in this respect I have no means of judging; the excellent re- 
ports issued by professional associations are no proof of universal 
interest. It is the duty of every citizen to know how the social services 
are run; without such knowledge teachers cannot hope to be regarded 
as a profession. One welcomes therefore most cordially the memor- 
andum mentioned in The Times Educational Supplement (14 Novem- 
ber, 1942), in which a ‘group of young men with responsible experi- 
ence in both teaching and administration’ discuss post-war education. 
I hope that some of them started their interest during their time of 
training; at any rate this is a part of the course that stands on firm 
ground. For though students may not enjoy studying the Bloody 
System (as I regret to say they call it), I think they find such bits of it 
as they remember valuable in time. 

The international aspect is no less important. If the ‘Sankey’ 
Declaration of the Rights of Man—or even the Atlantic Charter—is 
to be translated :1to action, it will mean a mutual understanding 
between nations that can as yet hardly be imagined. Success will 
depend on many factors that lie far beyond the school; thus the recent 
American election results are somewhat ominous for the peace. The 
only hope is in seeing clearly that a relapse to isolationism, on either 
side of the Atlantic, will lead to another war as inevitably as it did to 
this. Viewed in perspective, then, far and away the most important 
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function of teachers is to do all in their power to build up a saner 
outlook than that of the inter-war period. Their scope is limited, and 
they are not the only agencies of political education; but if failure re- 
curs, it ought not to be from any negligence in their share of the task. 
Knowledge alone will certainly not ensure a better world; but it is a 
necessary prerequisite, and no amount of goodwill can compensate 
the lack of it. 

Where, and at what stage, this knowledge can best be imparted to 
pupils and to teachers are questions too involved for this article. In 
particular, what is the place of the University in the preparation of 
teachers? Impracticable proposals are often put forward, as that all 
intending teachers should attend a university and take a degree. It may 
be that universities will be revolutionized into something quite 
different; but, as they are, they cannot cope with the numbers in- 
volved, nor are their courses suitable for many types of school. It is 
doubtful whether their present provision of ad hoc training for young 
graduates is a sound policy; that work might be done elsewhere, in 
some new sort of institution, leaving the Departments of Education 
free on concentrate an maturer students, who would return after a spell 
of actual experience; with the vast expansion of educational research 
that may be expected, there should be a far larger number than at 
present of older students attending for advanced work—preferably 
not with a view to the Ph.D. degree. An endless vista of possibilities 
begins to appear. But in general, as Flexner so cogently argued, it is a 
mistake for universities to dissipate their energies and resources; and if 
university teachers undertake too many tasks for the State, or if they 
seek to proselytize in any direction (that of democracy alone excepted), 
they run the risk of losing their academic freedom—the crowning 
disaster that could undertake them. 

But wherever they may be trained, teachers, as is increasingly 
recognized, form part of a team concerned with the all-round welfare 
of children and older persons. It includes doctor, nurse, psychologist, 
welfare worker, public librarian, education officer, inspector, and 
(I fear) examiner and Lord Woolton; as the ‘bridge to industry’ is 
built, the labour exchange official and the employer will become mem- 
bers. Nor should we in our arrogance forget the source of all our raw 
material, the parent. Each has his special function, and will require the 
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preparation appropriate to it; but the general aim will be shared by all. 
The teacher’s main job will always be to teach; but he should be 
capable of advising, and of being advised by, them all. 

To the tremendous and formidable task that the McNair Com- 
mittee has in hand these glimpses of the obvious are respectfully 
offered as prolegomena. 


Secondary Education and its Reform 
DR. F. H. SPENCER 


HAVE been asked to write about the reform of Secondary Educa- 

tion in this country as a facet of the national and international 
reconstruction which many expect and most desire when the present 
war ceases. Great social changes are inevitable. We are told by The 
Times and by Mr. Eden as well as a thousand others, that they amount 
to revolution. No one can wish more ardently than I for effective 
social change. But experience of the period 1919, say, to 1925, as well 
as contemporary chats in the local pub, in trains, and in talks to and 
with the troops, lead me to question whether the changes will be as 
sweeping or as fundamental as is often predicted. 


Difficulties of the New Start in England 

For this is an old country, with an old civilization; and, compared with 
most, a good one. We have neither the past history of a tyranny like 
Czarist Russia nor the Russian temperament. We have not yet gone 
hungry. Probably we shall not have the bloody revolution which is 
the condition precedent of a new start. We have lost the habit of 
liquidating political opponents. We make them into Lord Chan- 
cellors or Ambassadors, or leave them in peace. An ingrained con- 
servatism and a multitudinous fabric of class distinctions permeates 
our society from the so-called top to the veritable bottom. A ‘great 
lady’ was told, not so long ago, at a Labour Party ‘hop’: ‘You mustn’t 
dance with a postman or a railway porter. They are not skilled men.’ 
Did not a decrepit black-leg porter remark to Mr. Gunther: ‘This 
trouble (the general strike of 1926) is all them there lower orders in 
Glasgow.’ You may think that all that has departed. I know it has not. 
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52 SECONDARY EDUCATION 
And I know also how long and how hard is the struggle to get any 
reasonable educational reform both in the best and worst of times. 
I know, also, that the implications of the great changes easily pro- 
pounded in print by the generous minded are often very complicated 


indeed. 


The Common School for All 

‘Send all children’, they rather airily suggest, ‘to the common school, 
and the common school will soon be improved.’ Well, the answer is 
that it won’t during the primary school lifetime of any child already 
five. The schools need rebuilding. Will they have the first claim on 
labour, bricks and mortar, after the war? It takes at least ten years to 
produce a teacher. If you double the number of teachers, and this 
must be done if the typical class of 50 is to be replaced by the typical 
class of 25, then the quality of the teachers must be reduced and the 
process of training immensely speed up. There are now about 170,000 
teachers in the common schools; the quality of some 70,000 of these is 
none too high. If there are to be 340,000 what will be the quality of 
the lower 140,000 of these? And the gifts and personality and culture of 
the teacher is what matters. A few weeks ago an old Newnhamite of 
my acquaintance took her girl to the nearest elementary school, full of 
enthusiasm for /’école unique. She came back swearing like an under- 
graduate of Trinity (or New College), and attacked me. “Do you think, 
you old blaster, that my girl is going to waste five or six or more years 
of her life being taught by an ignorant, bad-tempered, mannerless 
supplementary teacher like that?’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘but Mr. Laski says we 
must send them, and the school will improve. What else can you do?” 
Space and the blushes of the reader prevents my giving the reply. But 
five years of her child’s life were not going to be wasted whilst reform 
came along. 

The way of the reformer is hard. Moreover, try to force, not the 
children of the plutocracy or the aristocracy (both will persist post- 
war), but of the professional class into the common school for all, 
which it will take ten years (not five) to reform, and then see what you 
will be up against. The initial step is too costly. The reform of the 
common school must precede the admixture of classes. Such reform is 
urgent, and I have preached it for years. So let us get on to Secondary 
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Education, though it would have been dishonest not to have written 
what has been written above. 


The Existing Secondary Schools 

As a system, in this country, Secondary Education is a new thing. 
A system of Secondary Schools, as contrasted with the sporadic 
presence of Grammar and other day schools of the secondary order, 
was made possible by the Education Act of 1902 (in London 1903). 
Before that, public authorities could maintain or aid only public 
elementary schools. It took a few years to get going, and the system 
really dates from about 1995-7. Since that time England* has been pro- 
vided with a widespread and accessible system of Secondary Schools. 
‘The arrangements for scholarships, free places, or as the jargon runs 
now, special places, with all its faults, does ensure that a secondary 
education, the full range of which covers the invaluable years from 
11 to 18 or 19, is available for the poor as well as the better to do. This 
is a great achievement. The system has many defects and short- 
comings. But it has given the opportunity for able and intelligent boys 
and girls to pass from the primary schools to the university, old or new. 
Half the open scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge are won from the 
day secondary schools. Through the system, thousands of able boys 
and girls have been ab! to place themselves in positions giving scope 
to their abilities. Is this not ‘a good thing’? Sometimes we talk as if it 
were evil. I should describe the results as good though inadequate. 

For, in the first place, there are about 5,000,000 children in the 
‘elementary’ schools, and only about 450,000 in grant-aided secondary 
schools. 

Even if we remember that these secondary schools are pre- 
dominantly academic in type are the numbers too great? It is likely 
that they could profitably be diminished, provided that they are 
supplemented by a really comprehensive provision of secondary 
education of another type. For undoubtedly there are many pupils in 
the existing secondary schools who would do better with the more 
Technical type of training. It is not true that the typical secondary 


* The same is broadly true of Scotland, though there are differences. But space 
compels me to write of the English system only. 

t These include nearly all the old Grammar Schools and a majority of the ‘Public 
Schools’, if these are defined as schools the head of which belongs to the Head- 
masters’ Conference or its genuine equivalent. 
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school of the type born and nurtured chiefly in the generation now 
closing is a literary institution. It is, of course, true, that in such a school 
at least one language other than English is taught. But is a man or 
woman of brains really educated unless he has some knowledge of a 
language other than his own? Are we to be for ever insulated (e.g.) 
from Europe? Are we for ever to be the worst linguists in the world? 
Let us remember too, that to truncate too extensively the present type 
of secondary education is to deny a University education to many who 
could profit by it. The best education would be denied to those of 
‘working class’ and lower middle class origin; and to waste ability of a 
high order is criminal. Our task is two-fold. We have to educate 
liberally all our people. To do this we need not commit the unforgiv- 
able, as well as foolish crime of denying the highest education to the 
best among us wherever they come from. This, in part, is the answer 
to the many critics of the existing secondary schools. 

To imagine that the secondary schools give a literary education and 
no more is one of those false time-iag dreams like the outworn belief 
that Eton teaches nothing but Latin and Greek. Science and History 
(the foundation of citizenship) and in many instances geography are 
very often stronger in the secondary schools than in other places of 
learning. They are always much stronger than the classics. The re- 
action against the classics has gone so far that in the great city of 
London it is difficult for a boy and very difficult indeed for a girl to 
learn Greek, in an ordinary secondary school. Yet much of our 
inheritance is Greek. If it were not, we should have remained barbaric 
Germans. 

The real faults of the secondary schools may be set out, fairly but 
without extenuation. (1) They are the slaves of the First and the Higher 
Schools Examinations. And the chief instruments of this imposition of 
slavery are the schools themselves, the university examining bodies, 
the parents and the employers. This is a tempting topic, but space 
compels me just to state the bare (and true) dogma. 

(2) The lower end of the pupils are unequal to a programme which 
necessarily includes a second language, some mathematics, some 
science. We all of us overestimate the intellectual quality of most of 
mankind, including the most intelligent nation in the world—the 
English. So also we overestimate natural capacity for hard intellectual 
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work and capacity for persistent effort. The lower section in many 
schools (from a third to a half in some) cannot master a modest 
knowledge of mathematics, language, or science. They should go to 
schools where more is done, and is liked decause it requires less thought. 
Thinking and understanding are very hard work. Manual work is 
popular, believe me, not because it requires a different kind of thought, 
but because it requires thought on a lower plane. This is fortunate. 
For we require many fitters and carpenters and many cooks, laund- 
resses, and very much domestic cleaning, of the spit and polish kind, 
not to mention typing. So we must have much more ‘practical’ educa- 
tion. Practical education is easy and attractive. Scholarly education is 
difficult, and, especially in its early stages, attractive to but few. This is 
equally true of science and history as well as language. 

Let us, however, take great pains to see that those who can train for 
a university education get the chance. And, again, believe me, they 
won’t get the chance when once they are drafted to a secondary 
school of the technical order. In actual fact many of those who want 
to direct more and more into technical schools, or the technical sides 
of multilateral schools (much talked of by those who have never seen 
one in action) will want watching. For from good or from evil motives, 
and there is much of both, they may finish by denying the chance of 
the best education for the best in all social classes, which is precisely 
what we need. This is a serious warning and is required. 

(3) It is alleged that the curriculum of the secondary school is based 
upon the requirements for university entrance, but in fact only about 
5 per cent of the pupils enter a university. This is true, and pity ’tis 
tis true. The percentage might profitably be doubled. But in any case 
there is and there will always be, wastage in providing a course which 
only the best will survive. This is by no means peculiar to the second- 
ary schools. It is at least as true of technical courses, which provide, not 
for the education of the professional man or woman, but for the 
skilled manual worker. In the five years or so of an existing course for 
technical students, the numbers are of this order: First year, 100; 
second year, 50; third year, 30; fourth year, 20; fifth year, 10-14. To 
produce 10 well trained technical students you must start with 100. 
The wastage (if indeed it be wastage) is 90 per cent. 


* This is what the reform of secondary education will mean in practice. 
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Of course it is not all wastage. The largest waste is at the bottom. 
Though effort weeds the students out, they learn something of value— 
often as much as they can stand; it helps them individually and it is 
socially good. A little knowledge is in some circumstances a dangerous 
thing. But for most purposes it is much less dangerous than complete 
ignorance. Some knowledge whether it is of French, or History, or 
mathematics, or heat engines, or chemistry is fruitful. On the garden, 
half or two-thirds of the optimum crop is much better than no crop at 
all. It is of vital importance to the nation and to all its citizens rich and 
poor that the way up shall be kept open, and that it shall remain pos- 
sible for an ‘Elementary’ school boy or girl to become Astronomer 
Royal, a Fellow of All Souls, a Professor at Cambridge, the head of a 
great Civil Service department, or a Prime Minister. All these things 
have happened and many more: and this must be maintained. Without 
the ‘academic’ secondary school, which means only a home of sound 
and well balanced learning, such careers, such democratic recruitment 
of our rulers would be impossible. So would the democratic state. 
And, in many ways England is already the most democratic state in the 
world. We retain a lot of picturesque paraphernalia, but we are more 
truly democratic, for instance, than the U.S.A. 

(4) It is said, these schools and their curriculum, created as it is to 
the universities, fail to provide the right education for the mass of their 
pupils, who will never see a University. In a manufacturing, ship- 
building or mining centre the effect of this is to direct the majority of 
the pupils, boys and girls, to the black-coated not the black-handed 
occupations. This is true. Is it a crime? Most people prefer a black- 
coated occupation. Those who draw the indictment have taken care 
not to be black-handed themselves. In fact to a black coat they often 
add regulation striped trousers. Are we to argue that it is wrong that 
office and other non-manual workers should receive the broad educa- 
tion in the mother tongue, in a foreign language, in mathematics and 
science, in history, with increasing attention to practical arts and to the 
esthetic side of life. I do not argue that such an education should be 
available for large numbers of boys and girls. I state it. Matthew Arnold 
stated it nearly 80 years ago: and he was right. In order to provide a 
better education for a Jarger—much larger number than the one out of 
eleven who now go to secondary school it is not necessary to decry, 
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much less abolish, education for those who choose, or whose parents 
choose for them, the cleaner occupations. 

The existing secondary schools do not provide many recruits for 
industry, and it was never intended that they should. But in an old 
society moving more and more rapidly towards political and social 
democracy, it is highly desirable, indeed urgently necessary, that no 
instrument for increasing the volume of enlightenment shall be 
weakened still less destroyed. We, in England, require sweetness and 
light at least as much as we do bread and butter. If we are to ensure 
peace with any permanence, the citizen of the lower middle class who will 
persist here as he has done in Russia, will have to become far more 
interested in and know far more about foreign politics and society 
than he now does. Our insular outlook must be changed. We must 
regain too the political-mindedness which existed in the 1880’s and 
1890’s and before that. We must cease to grumble at politicians, but 
work to improve them and to be politicians ourselves. To these ends, 
vital for our existence in a world economy and in something like a 
world state, the secondary school of the ‘academic’ type, that is the type 
which helps to make the best of ourselves in the intolerable labour of 
thought, and promotes a width of outlook on the present and the 
past, is a most valuable instrument, and can be made much more 
valuable. 

In spite of all the humbug talked, not always disinterested or even 
ignorant humbug, you will never make the good citizen or the liberal- 
minded politician by screwing his nose down, after the primary period, 
to the bench, the lathe, or even to the crucible and test tube. Nor will 
the dexterous handling of a rolling pin or a flat iron contribute much 
to the interest in world political issues which the good citizen will have 
to face, with discernment, in the future. Technical training, or as the 
jargon has it in the earlier educational stages, practical education, is 
most desirable; and we must have more of it. But, of itse/f, it does not 
produce good citizens; and I have known it advocated, not openly, of 
course, but unmistakably, because its advocates wished to stop the 
kind of thinking which tends to genuine political interests. ‘Keep 
them busy with their hands and they won’t become socialists.’ This 
attitude has been strong in the recent past, and, believe me, still 
exists. 
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So let us proceed to the next question: Granted that the ‘academic’ 
secondary school is preserved in adequate numbers what else must we 
do to provide more, much more, suitable secondary education? 

In answering this large and general question we must take account 
of what already exists. It is true that to improve education we must 
improve society, for an educational system must harmonizerwith the 
social structure. Society must be improved by a more rapid evolution: 
the kind of thing visualized by Foreign Secretaries and The Times 
when they tell us that revolution is upon us. It is true that they misuse 
the word in its ordinary meaning. For a real structural revolution in 
this old country if it were rapid would be bloody. Individually I am 
prepared for this, even if, in the process, the villagers hang me as a 
Menshevik on the very convenient beech tree a hundred yards 
away. One has often wondered, in the last ten years why there was no 
revolution. But in the village, in talks in industrial towns, and to the 
troops I find no evidence of revolutionary interest. Men and women 
want to get back to their ordinary jobs, and they want (when the 
world-blackguards are defeated) peace and quiet, and ‘better condi- 
tions.’ They realize that much has changed for good and all, but they 
do not realize how much. Fancy the existing Labour Party, with its 
Attlees, Morrisons, Daltons and Greenwoods leading a real revolution 
of the rapid continental type. Let us write a play and call it Bevin and 
the Barricade! 

So we have to envisage, I think, a rapid evolution starting from 
existing things. For the real revolutionists, who would if they could 
proceed by violence, that is to say our Mosleys and such like rich, 
public school revolutionaries, the boiler makers and the miners, not 
to mention the sturdy and newly independent agricultural workers, 
would have a short shrift: a short shrift in a black shirt. In any case 
we cannot plan for the education which would follow (after years) a 
real structural revolution. 

The first thing therefore is to implement fully the idea of a primary 
education up to about eleven, followed, for everybody, by a secondary 
course of four years terminating for most at the age of 15 plus. Some 
of course will get this at the existing type of secondary school: the 
Grammar School (an inadequate name) of the Spens Report. We 
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must have lots more secondary education of the non-high school type. 

The great mass of children, say, about 80 per cent of them are not 
suited to education of the academic secondary type. For these an 
easier but really liberal four years course should be provided. And it 
should be given in premises and among surroundings suitable for the 
purpose. In it there should be for boys and for girls (how often we 
forget girls!) a strong practical element, treated not so much as a 
training for work, but on its educational merits. The fumbler who 
cannot put a washer on the tap or mend a gate latch (or cook a 
decent meal) is as badly educated as the illiterate. The course should 
also include a strong zsthetic element and physical training, again on 
the merits. In the later years much attention should be given to 
history and geography and elementary knowledge of political matters. 
For the purpose the 14-15 year will be invaluable. Otherwise how 
can we ever begin to train the world citizens of the future? Or, to put 
it more accurately, how can they begin to train themselves, in the 
universal Day Continuation Schools, and the much extended organ- 
ization for Adult Education which we envisage? 

If I am told that this is a paltry prescription I shall be unmoved. 
It is a really great advance on the state of things which has existed ever 
since 1920. No one with a real first-hand day to day touch with the 
popular schools will dare to say that it would be right to raise the 
school age for all to 16+. In fact, full time school training for very 
many children up to 16 is not to be commended on educational 
grounds. The mass of the children of wage earners neither desire nor 
require it, and it will but add to the total of the world’s boredom. 

Politically speaking it would be suicide. The T.U.C. may pass 
what resolutions it likes. But wait until the individual trade union 
members find themselves faced with another year of school for their 
offspring at the most expensive period of life. To-day 30s. a week is a 
wage on the low side for boys and many girls even in small towns and 
rural regions. Will any likely family allowance or subsidy amount 
even to a third of that? So, in the absence of full earnings each addi- 
tional child will remain an additional cause of poverty. Boys and girls, 
eating like the hungry animals they are at that age, growing rapidly 
out of their clothes and shoes which more than ever they triturate 
unmercifully, cannot be kept by their parents on nothing, or even on 
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7s. 6d. a week of a dubiously beneficial State allowance, which the 
same parents will have to pay for in post-war taxation of beer, tobacco, 
tea and income tax. For the wage earners’ income tax has come to 
stay. 

Further, there are the young people themselves. They ripen faster 
in a workaday atmosphere than do the more secluded children of the 
rich or even the moderately well to do. They will resent (as some 
already do before 14) their confinement in a school. And there is such 
a thing as revolt. We are all apt to forget the pupils themselves. 

No. A government which, within measurable time of the end of 
this war, added to its burdens an attempt to raise the school age to 16 
would have two alternatives only: to withdraw their proposals 
rapidly with remorse as well as repentance or to get out. I will not 
argue here, therefore, the obvious difficulties about teachers and 
buildings. 


Junior Technical Schools 

This ‘central’ or ‘senior’ school education, truly secondary in character, 
is not enough. In most industrial centres there should be a large exten- 
sion of junior technical schools. At present there are, to our shame, 
only some 30,000 pupils in them, boys and girls included. Wherever 
there are skilled trades, and probably in those large areas where, out- 
side the building trade, there is little skilled occupation, there should 
be a teally adequate supply of junior technical schools to provide for 
boys and for girls pre-apprenticeship training for skilled employments. 
Instead of 30,000 in such schools we ought quickly to have at least 
100,000 within four years. Here indeed is a big jump. I favour the 
transference of pupils to such schools, not at the 11 break: that is too 
early, but from the senior school at about 13. For most there should 
be a two-year course and for some a three-year course, which would 
not be exclusively technical, but could include a reasonable time for 
humane and civic studies. New school buildings would be necessary; 
for (a) the senior schools could not be adequately equipped, and 
(4) the Technical Colleges ought to be reserved for older pupils, so 
that the colleges could do their proper work during the day-time. Sucha 
provision of junior technical schools would be costly. The buildings 
would be relatively expensive, and so would the equipment. The 
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classes ought to be classes of twenty, even if for a time classes of 
twenty to thirty had to be tolerated. So teaching power would be 
costly also. Education, properly conducted, is costly. If we are unable 
or unwilling to face the cost let us cease to talk hypocrisy, and go to 
expensive cinemas or dog or horse races instead. A man who lives 
(sometimes) some two miles from where I write, to-day, in October, 
1942, continues to spend at least £400 a week on keeping racehorses, 
more probably £500. 

So much for the varieties of popular secondary education, three 
types of it. But what about the sacred, the famous public schools? 


The Public Schools 

Among the public schools themselves there have been stirrings. 
These have been caused not only because, just before the declaration of 
war and after it, some of them were facing impending poverty, but also 
because a good many public school heads were genuinely desirous 
to do something toward ironing out educational class distinctions, 
arising from ill distributed incomes. Their official policy, as declared 
by the Headmasters’ Conference, and the new body representing the 
Governors, is to ask for public aid and to offer in return bursaries or 
scholarships to pupils of elementary school origin. They want such 
aid while retaining their ‘independence’. 

On the other hand, some reformers, for a variety of reasons, which 
we will compendiously state as a belief that the public school is a 
powerful reinforcement of class privilege, would reform or abolish 
them. 

The alleged difficulties which arise from the existence of expensive 
public schools side by side with the ‘ordinary’ secondary schools 
already described, have in my view been much exaggerated. Have 
they much basis? Does the presence of Winchester College infect the 
educational atmosphere of Hampshire, or does the existence of Marl- 
borough, or Rugby poison the educational aroma of Wilts or War- 
wickshire? Is the mass of Buckinghamshire secondary education 
thrown out of gear by the presence of Eton, socially the zenith 
of educational privilege? The questions answer themselves. The 
public schools (for girls as well as boys) disrupt nothing. They 
merely provide expensive enclaves in which the children of the 
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well to do, or the relatively well to do, receive as a rule, a very 
good education. In fact, nearly all the public residential schools for 
boys are or have been inspected by the Board of Education to their 
admitted benefit. The schools arise straight out of a social structure 
which will oniy slowly be modified. 

When that eminent aristocrat, Professor Ernest Barker, said that 
the education question would be settled when there were a thousand 
Etons, he stated, with characteristic Oxford inaccuracy, something 
which, if not true, indicates the truth. What we, the proletariat, have 
to do is not to be put off our game by fanciful imaginings and impish 
jealousies, but to improve the popular system so that the well to do 
of good intent can use it. The public schools, in relation to our 
problems, do not matter. The exchange of a few boys (and girls) 
between a public and a county secondary school is mere trifling. You 
can no more abolish (except by bloody revolution) Eton and Harrow 
than you can the dioceses of Canterbury and York, or the privileges of 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple, for there indeed is exclusiveness and 
trade unionism at its most powerful. Will Mr. Butler (Harrow) start 
on the job? If he would, would Dalton (Eton) or Attlee (Haileybury) 
or Morrison (nowhere) let him? 

Let the public schools* which can survive financially do so. They 
have much to contribute to the social good, especially if as is beginning 
at Oxford and Cambridge, they get Socialist Heads. They will be 
demanded by the ‘managing’ class, which whether or not industry is 
largely collectivized, will in the future be very prominent indeed: the 
men who earn from say £750 to £3,000 a year and work hard. 
Herbert Morrison saw to it that heads of L.C.C. departments were paid 
from £2,000 to £3,000 a year. And I’ve yet to hear of the Socialist 
who proposes to reduce the incomes of higher civil servants. 

Let those schools which cannot survive without financial aid be 
transferred to the Local Education Authorities, who could use them, 
in a variety of ways, to the public good. The notion that the public 
schools can obtain public money without submitting (if it is sub- 


* I have no space in which to define the public schools. The widest definition 
would include almost 300 schools, many of them day schools like St. Paul’s or 
Manchester Grammar School—as much inequalitarian in some ways as Eton and 
Harrow in others. I mean here, what the usual critic has in mind. The 150 or so 
schools which have a residential fee exceeding, say, £140 a year per head, together 
with the corresponding girls’ schools. 
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mission) to public control is a vain hope. That much was settled in the 
seventeenth century. 


The ‘Prep’ School and the Common School for All 

There is also the large class of expensive private schools preparatory 
to the public schools. Their fate will depend upon that of the public 
schools; for boys and for girls—it is necessary to repeat, for girls, in 
this controversy are so often forgotten. So long as the public schools, 
or the strongest ones, survive, the preparatory schools will survive 
also. You cannot prepare for Eton or the excellent and intellectual 
Winchester, in the steeltown municipal Secondary School, nor 
the County School at Appleborough. Though these can and do pre- 
pare you well for Oxford, Cambridge or an admirable provincial 
university. As the greater includes the less we must leave that problem 
where it is except to say this, and it is most important: 

You will never get the common school for all, say at the ages 7 to 
11, where it is quite practicable, until the buildings, the equipment, 
the size of classes, and the education of many of the teachers has been 
greatly improved. I know that the educated middle class parent simply 
won’t submit to the common school for all, especially the mothers. 
There is no legal power to enforce it. And no one will take the first step. 


The Multilateral School 
Well meaning but, perhaps, not well informed reformers, however, 
have another solution. They say that most of the difficulties above set 
out can be solved, as in America* and elsewhere by the ‘multilateral’ 
secondary school. You get over the social difficulties by providing the 
‘academic’ secondary education, the junior technical school or its 
equivalent, the non-academic secondary course all under the same roof 
and the same control. 

As at present informed, I do not believe in this solution. The only 
instance I know at present of the English multilateral school is in a 
new industrial settlement on the outskirts of London. The building 


* Most of them have not visited America and the Dominions or, if they have, 
have not given more than a cursory glance at the schools. Otherwise they would 
know that the English public school (in the ‘worst’ meaning of the term) exists by 
the score in the United States, Canada and Australia. It is not absent in South Africa, 
and it is numerous in New Zealand. Four of my younger friends have.got remuner- 
ative jobs in such schools in New York, in Canada, in New South Wales, and in 
New Zealand respectively. 
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houses the Technical College also. This is in itself important, for it 
implies the belief that most technical education will continue to be an 
evening activity: a truly desolating conclusion. For, were senior tech- 
nical education as widespread and as well organized as it ought to be, 
if continued education for all leaving school after 15-++ but before 
18 or 19 were provided there would be no room in the building for 
the various types of full-time secondary education. If you say this 
can be got over by an extension of the building, the unanswerable 
reply is that you design to have not a school or a college but a caravan- 
serai. These are facts which cannot be set aside. 

But let us take the proposal as it stands. If the multilateral school 
is to have its various types of education, and if it is to admit of any 
classification of pupils within each type, then it must be very large. 
And its head will require to be a genius who can understand and do 
justice to each particular type of school. Such geniuses hardly exist; 
and they have been made rarer by the specialization which is character- 
istic of the Universities, and this in turn, by the enormous increase in 
available knowledge. The university turns out men and women who 
have taken honours degrees. The pass-man is hopeless; and, in educa- 
tion, has no chance. So when you have finished your course, you 
know about (a) classics, or (4) history or economics, or (c) mathema- 
tics, or (d) one, or at most two branches of physical or natural science 
—and so on. It is ten to one, at least, that the head (man or woman) 
of a multilateral school will be quite incapable of understanding the 
activities of two-thirds or three-quarters of his school. 

Further, if you are to have an entry of not less than 60 in each 
branch of your school, so as to get two parallel forms in each branch, 
and if you run a four-year or a five-year course in all, you get more 
than 1,000 pupils in the school: and a staff of about 4o. In fact, if the 
school is to be well organized you will need about 100 entries in each 
branch each year, especially as must necessarily be the case in small or 
middle sized places. Thus the school is likely to number from 1,600 
to 2,000 pupils. There are schools in America with 5,000 pupils and 
more. I have not visited one. I have visited schools which numbered 
up to about 2,500. A school which I well remember numbered a little 
over 2,000 pupils. I was sent there because the head was such an able 
and generous-minded man. So he was. But when I addressed him as 
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‘Principal’, he said, ‘My dear man, I’m not a Principal, nor a teacher. 
I’m a shock absorber.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied to my puzzled look. ‘A shock 
absorber. Consider, I have more than 2,000 pupils, two vice-principals, 
about 100 teachers, at least 1,000 parents, an education authority, as 
you would call it, and its principal and other officers to deal with. 
I seldom or never see a class at work. I see only the pupils who are 
accused of the gravest offences. I hear the complaints of parents: I see 
and advise them. I settle disputes between teachers. I am the shock- 
absorber, hardly even the general manager of this outfit. But please, 
please do not suppose I do anything in the way of education, or am 
in any ordinary meaning a headmaster.’ 

That or something like it will be what the multilateral school will 
be in this small and blessed isle. And in most cases the multilateral 
school will have to be, as it is in the U.S.A. and in the Dominions, a 
mixed or dual school. We shall be committed to co-education, not on 
principle, but merely by administrative necessity. There is, of course, 
much to be said for, as well as against, co-education. But do not let us 
adopt it for most adolescents, merely as an administrative expedient. 
My own notion of a school is a place, say, with not many more than 
about 500 pupils, all of whom at some time or another the head can 
get to know. This is our English tradition. Let the head be the head, 
but let him remain a teacher. We shall lose much if a school becomes a 
factory and it ceases to be possible for the head to teach. 

This is as much as I can say here. Looked at carefully, what I 
recommend constitutes an educational and social revolution of the 
English type: every child with a full-time school training to 15 +, 
opportunity for all who can bear it to remain at school, full time, to 18 
or 19, every youth and girl kept well in touch with things of the mind 
and spirit, at least up to 18 at a D.C.S., opportunities of adequate 
technical training for all, and a great move forward in adult education. 

Ask yourselves: can more than this efficiently be accomplished 
within ten years of the end of devastation? And what a different and 
better nation it would help to form: what a powerful auxiliary to the 
social and political reform which year by year will be continued, until, 
in turn, a new education based upon it and required by it will emerge. 
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Post-War Education in the United States 


WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG 


(Professor of Comparative Education at Smith College) 


This article was secured for the Journal through the co-operation of the 
American Embassy. It was cabled over and arrived after the Foreword 
had gone to press. We should like to express our gratitude to Professor 
Kotschnig and to the American Embassy for their ready help. 


aed of opportunity is the essence of the American 
dream. Translated into educational terms, this means that free 
education will be available to the younger generation far beyond the 
elementary level, an aim which, in parts at least, has been achieved. 
Close on thirty million young people are in full-time attendance at 
all types cf American schools and colleges. There are more than 
27,000 secondary schools providing for approximately eight million 
pupils, or 70 per cent of all the young people of secondary school age. 
In 1937-38, the last year for which official figures are available, some 
fifteen hundred colleges and universities offered advanced education 
to Over 1,350,000 students, or one out of every seven young people of 
college age. Well over threé billion dollars are spent every year for 
the maintenance of educational institutions of all kinds. The number 
of teachers exceeds a million. Add to these figures the fact that educa- 
tion in the United States is decentralized and that the financing as 
wellas the shaping of education policies rests with the local community 
rather than with the State or Federal Government, and it will easily 
be realized that any specific statements on the possible post-war 
developments of American education can at best only be tentative. 
The problems involved are so vast and so complicated in their nature 
that they defy all easy generalizations. 

To complicate matters still further, little thought has been given 
so far to the problems of post-war education. It must not be for- 
gotten that the United States has been busy in this war for less than 
a year and that the educational leaders are still busy adjusting schools 
to the demands of a country at war. After 1939 the threat of war 
produced the slogan ‘Education for Defence’, which Pearl Harbour 
changed to ‘Education for Victory’. Both slogans in practical applica- 
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tion have come to mean essentially the same thing; the training of 
millions of people in the skills required of war-workers. This pre- 
occupation with immediate problems has crowded out any long-range 
planning. 

On the other hand, there is much to be said for the assumption 
that the present conflict, world-shaking and revolutionary as it is, 
will not destroy the very foundations on which American education 
rests. On the contrary, if this war, fought for the rights of the common 
man and the establishment of the four freedoms at home and abroad, 
is won it will result in the strengthening rather than the weakening 
of the ideas for which the American school has stood in the past. 
There will be changes in organization and emphasis, but they are 
unlikely to break their continuity of purpose and achievement. The 
men responsible for school education in the United States will be 
seeking the fulfilment of their long-cherished dreams rather than 
an adventure into the unknown. 

In line with this argument, and considering the dearth of plans 
specially conceived for the post-war period, it is legitimate to view 
post-war education in the light of proposals formulated before 
America’s entry into the war. Among the most recent and most repre- 
sentative proposals are those of the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council of Education. Under the Chairmanship 
of Owen D. Young, this Commission, composed of educators, 
scholars, writers, and representatives of industry, agriculture, manage- 
ment and labour, produced some twenty-seven monographs dealing 
with all the problems American youth is facing within the framework 
of American society. Its final report (Youth and the Future, a general 
report of the American Youth Commission, American Council of 
Education, Washington, 1942) was published early in 1942. It was 
based on careful studies extending over a period of seven years, and 
does not contain data hastily gathered together to build the raft on 
which to weather the storms of the years post-war. For this very 
reason it offers in its conclusions a solid foundation on which to build 
for now and for the post-war world. Other valuable material can be 
found in the various reports of the educational policies of the Com- 
mission of the National Education Association and in those of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education which submitted its 
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final report early in 1938. (Floyd William Reeves, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Education, ‘Report of Committee,’ 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1938.) 

All these reports agree on the need for an extension of Federal 
support for education. In spite of the staggering figures of enrolment, 
the number of teachers and expenditure, full equality of opportunity 
has not been attained in the American school system. Not only is 
there still a considerable proportion of young people unable to complete 
their secondary school education, but it has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that the selectivity of the American High School is essen- 
tially economic. Generally speaking the children of large families 
with the lowest income have little chance of graduating from High 
School at the age of 17 or 18. They have to leave school early to help 
their families. Most of them can never be anything but poorly paid 
labourers for the simple reason that in the United States, as elsewhere 
(with the exception of the Fascist countries), education has become 
the main avenue to economic and social success. 

Not only are there inequalities due to economic reasons in almost 
every American community; they are magnified by the lack of adequate 
education facilities in large regions of country. This lack in turn is 
caused by the unequal distribution of wealth in various parts of the 
United States. Its effects on schools may not be relieved by the meagre 
Federal contributions to education which are largely confined to the 
support of technical and vocational schools and courses, which 
represent approximately only 2 per cent of the regular annual outlay 
for education on the part of State and local authorities and private 
institutions. As a result of this uneven distribution of wealth and 
taxable income, the schools of ‘wealthy’ States, such as New York, 
Connecticut and California, etc., outrank in all respects the schools of 
‘poor’ States which are largely concentrated in the South. Thus the 
State of New York uses only 25 per cent of its taxable income for 
education and is, nevertheless, able to pay $92 per child per year. 
Mississippi uses 79 per cent of its taxable income for educational 
purposes and is only able to pay $25 per child per year. It is a small 
wonder, therefore, that illiteracy, with all its concomitants such as race 
prejudice, etc., is highest in the South, that comparatively few Southern 
children are given the opportunity for secondary or higher education 
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and that politically and economically some of the poorer parts of the 
United States are suffering from practices which accord ill with the 
democratic way of life. These shortcomings represent dangerously 
weak links in the democracy of America which can easily be exploited 
by demagogues and self-seeking politicians. 

As pointed out by the American Youth Commission and other 
organizations, such as the National Education Association, the only 
way out is an increased Federal support of education. A Federal 
pool must be created from which subsidies will be made available 
to further education in the poorer States, not only as far as vocational 
schools are concerned as at present, but at all age levels and through 
all types of schools. A thoroughly workable scheme was proposed 
by the President’s Advisory Committee on Education when it sug- 
gested in its final report that Federal funds were to be allotted on the 
basis of the number of children of school age and the income per capita 
prevailing in each particular State. Thus no patronage buta ‘foolproof’ 
—tead ‘politician-proof’—formula was to determine the size of 
Federal contributions. 

The discussions which have arisen round this question are remi- 
niscent of the controversies which marked the passing of the Education 
Act in 1902 in Britain. Federal support for education has been opposed 
by every conceivable means, not by educators who as a whole are 
for it, but by ‘States-righters’ who are opposed to any extension of 
Federal responsibility. Further opposition has come from religious 
communities, above all the Catholic Church, which are afraid that to 
increase the influence of public authorities over the education of the 
young would be a further encroachment on the rights of a family 
to educate their children as they see fit. They fear that further support 
of public schools might crowd out denominational institutions. 

In spite of this position, enlarged Federal support may be enacted 
even before this war comes to an end. Increased Federal funds are 
already being made available to meet the demands for training young 
war-workers in needed skills. The opposition of ‘States-righters’ is 
being weakened by the fact that the proposed legislation expressly 
stipulates that the administration of the Federal subsidies will be left 
to the State and local authorities with the proviso that the Federal 
Government is to ascertain by its auditors that the Federal funds are 
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actually spent on education. This separation of ‘support’ from ‘control’ 
thus envisages the system which has worked successfully in England. 
Besides, the realization is growing that the United States of today 
is no longer an agglomeration of more or less self-sufficient little 
communities but a world power whose individual parts are closely 
and indissolubly tied together by common political, economic, social 
and educational interests. If isolationism has become impossible on 
an international scale, it has @ fortiori become impossible on the part 
of individual States within modern America, unless they are prepared 
to return to homespun clothes and candle-light. It has become as 
untenable in educational matters as it has in the field of inter-State 
communications or the prevention of contagious diseases. 

To provide a school is not enough. People must be able to attend 
them, and attend them as long as is necessary to develop to the full 
their natural gifts and to prepare them for adult life. The American 
Youth Commission boldly suggests that ‘in looking toward the future 
we should think in terms of a unified public school system, beginning 
with such provision for nursery schools and kindergartens as may be 
possible, and continuing without a break through to the fourteenth 
grade. Within fourteen grades there should be developing an educa- 
tional programme which at each grade level contains subject matter 
appropriate in its difficulty and diversity to meet the individual 
needs of all youth’. This is indeed an ambitious scheme, providing 
education up to the age of twenty. It is inspired by the traditional 
American idea of the multilateral High School, which is a perfectly 
sound concept provided there is sufficient differentiation in the types 
of courses and sequences offered to make sure that everybody is not 
going to hold back everybody else; in other words, if pupils are dis- 
tributed over the different types of courses in keeping with their native 
abilities. 

To end all discrimination on economic grounds, the Commission 
demands that school authorities, with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide opportunities for gainful employment by which 
students would earn enough to contribute substantially to their own 
support. This idea was obviously inspired by the Student Aid pro- 
gramme of the National Youth Administration which in recent years, 
and on the basis of part-time work projects (maintenance of school 
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grounds and plants, work in school libraries and offices, etc.), has 
helped more than four hundred thousand High School pupils each 
year to continue their studies. 

These work schemes present the old American idea of self-help 
in a new and vastly enlarged form, and may be useful also at the 
college level. But at the same time they must not be allowed to inter- 
fere with consecutive intensive study which presupposes freedom 
from economic care. Only an increase in available scholarships for 
students and loans can meet this need. As private colleges and uni- 
versities with a few exceptions are less and less able to meet the 
demand for scholarships, the day is drawing near when the public 
authorities must step in. The opening wedge may be seen in the new 
student loan scheme of the Federal Government by which up to ten 
thousand students seeking technical or professional degrees in Ameri- 
can colleges, may receive Federal loans by the United States Office 
of Education. This is definitely a war measure to allow students to 
finish their studies in the minimum time, but it creates a precedent 
and machinery which can well be used to eliminate as far as possible 
the economic element in the selection of future college students. 
As these loans are offered to students of both the State universities, 
and privately endowed colleges and universities, they constitute an 
indirect financial aid to private institutions of higher learning which 
are all the more important as the redistribution of wealth, which is 
as evident here as in Great Britain, threatens their very existence. 

These are the ways in which equality of opportunity for education 
can be made more than the subject of Convention addresses and 
articles in popular magazines. With the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment, these methods will be supplemented by better health service in 
schools, including the provision of free meals wherever necessary. 
In these matters the United States have much to learn from Great 
Britain. Guidance and adequate employment services for young 
people are also still wanting in many American localities, in spite 
of the forcible demonstration which the years of depression gave 
of the need for such agencies. Such services, of course, cannot be 
created overnight, and great advances have undoubtedly been made 
during recent years, thanks to the Federal Government or local 
initiative. This is not the place to discuss these developments in detail. 
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It will suffice to say that there is a growing awareness on the part of 
educators and administrators that all these services form an integral 
part of a democratic school system. 

Guidance and placement services, and opportunities for con- 
tinuing after the usual school age, whether 18 or 20, will be greatly 
in demand at the end of the war. As recently pointed out by the 
Commission on Post-War Training and Adjustment (Report of 
Commission on Post-War Training and Adjustment, The Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1942), as many as fifteen to twenty millions of Americans will 
need help to adjust themselves to new conditions as they leave the 
armed services and war industries. While many undoubtedly will be 
able to make this necessary adjustment without friction, millions will 
need re-training. Much of this training will be of a vocational type 
and all the resources of existing vocational schools and community 
agencies of “Training Within Industry” schemes set up during the 
war, Labour unions and extension services, will be required to meet 
these needs. Maybe, if anticipated, these immediate post-war develop- 
ments of adult education will result in a permanent expansion pro- 
gramme for adult education such as America has long needed but 
never seen launched. 

It is likely that this emphasis on the vocational element in adult 
education will also pervade to secondary schools, possibly even to 
liberal and arts colleges. The mechanized warfare concomitant and 
the need for skilled workers in industry have accentuated the magic 
which technology exercises over the American mind. Vocational 
courses introduced into the curricula of our High Schools and colleges 
to meet the war emergency will compete with the more general 
courses long after the war is over. This situation is not without danger. 
The post-war world will require men and women who are very much 
more than merely vocationally competent. In the words of Lewis 
Mumford, one of the most far-seeing educators in the United States, 
it will be our task to create a ‘culture which will be more responsive 
to human needs and human purposes than the machine-centred, 
power-driven lop-sided system which the Western man has created 
in the last four hundred years’. Beyond vocational competence, 
young and old will have to acquire a surer sense of values and a new 
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understanding of the forces which mould this world. They must be 
prepared for intelligent political action and enabled to develop the 
inner resources necessary for a full life, to find the meaning of work 
and to engage in creative leisure-time activities, lest they spend their 
leisure ‘in flabby, passive, easy and effortless use of free time which 
makes any human life a tale told by an idiot’. 

Whether on the level of adult education or in schools, there will 
be every reason to emphasize the cultural side of education rather 
than the training for mere skills. Nor will the large majority of Ameri- 
cans need extended vocational training for the simple reason that 
owing to the progression of the division of labour, individual skills 
have become so simple that close to 80 per cent of America’s gainfully 
employed people are able to acquire the skills necessary for their 
work in less than one year. Even as regards work, adaptability rather 
than specific skills will be a valuable asset. Adaptability comes with 
a general education rather than with vocational training. Where 
skills are taught, their bearing upon the whole life of the individual 
and the community must be brought out so as to break down the 
unfortunate dichotomy of ‘vocation’ as contrasted with ‘culture’. 

It is an open question whether American educators will eventually 
rise to this challenge. All too many American teachers are still largely 
obsessed with what, rightly or wrongly, has been called “Teachers’ 
college mentality’. Many of them are human engineers rather than 
educators, and mechanics rather than builders. Not only a few them- 
selves lack the broad cultural training and background which makes 
for inspired teaching. As stated before, the present trend certainly 
leads away from cultural subjects. On the other hand, much thought 
has been given to the development of more adequate High School 
courses in American world history, civics, social sciences. There is an 
insistent demand for better teaching of English and English literature. 
Courses in practical art and art appreciation are found in many schools. 
At the college level, an effort is being made this time to salvage as 
much as possible of the liberal arts, in spite of shortened courses and 
shift practical war courses designed to produce technicians for the 
armed forces and industry. Of special interest is the fact that all over 
the country colleges are introducing special ‘reconstruction’ courses 
which deal with post-war problems from all aspects—political, eco- 
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nomic, cultural and education. Some are designed to produce recon- 
struction workers to be used both in the United States and abroad. 
More of them are simply intended to give students a better under- 
standing of things to come in order to prevent a repetition of the 
mistakes made in the 1920’s when ill-prepared public opinion drove 
the United States back into its isolationist shell. It is equally encourag- 
ing to note that the ventures of adult education, organized by indi- 
vidual committees, schools and clubs, have in recent years or months 
emphasized lectures and courses in national and international issues. 
There has been a plethora of books dealing with the post-war question. 
Publications of such organizations and the commission study of the 
organization of peace are being widely used in schools and in adult 
study groups. 

In the light of all this, there is a cause for cautious optimism, not 
only as regards the much-needed qualitative improvements. The 
United States has been rudely awakened from its complacency; 
not only a few are still rubbing isolationist sleep from their eyes. 
So far, compared with other countries, they have felt very little real 
impact from the war; there are many bubbles still to burst, and many 
smoke-screens still to clear. The chances are, however, that the war 
will not only force us back to the essentials of creature comfort, but 
will lead the people of America to rediscover, and also husband, their 
inteJectual and spiritual resources. For the moment, they are most 
fascinated by the military spectacle and the humming of the industries 
which are achieving miracles of production. But they are beginning 
to realize that there is an intellectual front war. They are beginning 
to understand, as have our British allies, that some of the most im- 
portant architects of the future peace will have to be found among the 
schoolmasters of this world. 


Note on the Attempt to Nazify 
Dutch Education 


J. A. van HOUTEN 
AZI education policy in the Netherlands can be summed up by 
saying that it seeks to change the independent and free spirit of 
Dutch education into an education inspired by the Nazi doctrine. 
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The onslaught is directed against all kinds of schools and their 
professors and teachers. Of the Dutch universities the oldest and 
because of its historic origin, most famous, the State University of 
Leyden, has been closed. The Nazis are trying to found a new 
university at Leyden, where science will be taught on the basis of 
Nazi principles. I believe it will take the Nazis longer than even a 
long war to find the necessary professors, and I am sure they will not 
find them because very few of the Dutch men of learning belong to 
the ‘N.S.B.’, the Dutch Nazi party. 

Another way in which the Nazis have done great harm to the 
Universities in Holland is by sending many of the professors to 
prisons and concentration camps. It is clear that they do so because 
Dutch professors used to be entirely free in their lectures to their 
students, bound only by the voice of their conscience. One professor 
of law, for instance, who criticized the measures taken by Seyss- 
Inquart merely from a legal point of view, was immediately dismissed 
by the ‘Reichskommissar’; forty-two of his colleagues handed in 
their resignation by way of protest. Some other well-known pro- 
fessors have been sent to prison because they were the leaders of the 
Protestant churches in opposition to the Nazis. Especially Roman 
Catholic professors were the victims of the attack on the universities 
because of the strong resistance of the Catholic church to the Nazi 
doctrine. The methods of attack on the secondary and elementary 
schools differ from those directed against the universities. These are 
mainly twofold. First, all school-books have been revised insofar that 
everything contrary to Nazi feelings has been eliminated. Naturally 
the books most affected by this measure were the history books, 
although other books were also altered. 

But above all the Germans are trying to replace the staffs at the 
schools or fill vacancies by teachers whom they know to be Nazi- 
minded. Teachers at Dutch schools are appointed in two ways: those 
at public schools (schools founded and maintained by the local 
councils) are appointed by the town council; those at private schools 
are appointed by the school board. In both cases these appointments 
are now subject to the approval of the Secretary-General for Educa- 
tion, Van Dam, who was formerly professor of German at the 
University of Amsterdam and is now a tool in the hands of the Ger- 
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man authorities. It is obvious that this approval makes it possible to 
appoint as many Nazi teachers in the Dutch schools as are available. 
Of course in this work Mr. van Dam relies on the help of school 
inspectors, and it is therefore easily understood that several of those 
newly appointed adhere to the Nazi doctrine. So far th: iNazi measures 
taken against Dutch schools have not been very strigent, and by no 
means so destructive as in other occupied countries, but in the long run 
the teaching staff at the schools will influence the spirit of education. Here 
lies the greatest danger. But the Dutch spirit, particularly of Dutch 
education, is good, and I am sure it will survive the German occupation 
unless this should last too long. It cannot be denied that some of the 
measures taken by the Germans in the Netherlands have their good 
points, for instance, the ruling by which elementary education is made 
compulsory from the age of six to fourteen (up till now it was from 
six to thirteen), but this is not essentially a German innovation because 
for many years this idea had been in the mind of the Dutch administra- 
tion and had only been postponed for financial reasons. 

But those few good points of Nazi measures, for instance, improve- 
ments in physical training, are outweighed by the cardinal sin of 
adapting Dutch education which is as varied as Dutch religion and 
politics, but nevertheless typically and essentially Dutch, to the 
uniform pattern of the Nazi doctrine. 


Present State of Education in Poland and 
the Tasks of Educational Reconstruction in 
a Liberated Country 
Dr. STANISLAS GRYF 


S soon as the last war was over and Poland started a new life, 
the work of education was embarked upon throughout the 
country with great confidence in its eventual results, nay, with un- 
precedented enthusiasm—for Polish records in the realm of education 
of old were creditable and still extant. 
No wonder, therefore, that our achievements in a short period of 
twenty years were far from contemptible. Educational neglect during 
nearly a century and a half of foreign rule was almost made good; 
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new schemes, both material and cultural, were being conceived which 
would undoubtedly produce improvements and give rise to new hopes. 

The statistical data, as given below, speak for themselves. Before 
the outbreak of this war (1st September, 1939) there were in Poland: 


Schools Pupils § Teachers 


Nursery schools 1,659 83,338 2,045 
Elementary schools 28,881 4595 3,000 91,227 
Secondary schools 789 234,200 11,602 
Professional schools and courses 2,085 96,600 7,404 
Continuation schools 641 120,300 4,307 
Higher (Academical) schools 28 48,000 3409 


On the termination of hostilities (at end of September, 1939) in 
Poland, the German invaders began systematically to destroy any- 
thing and everything which testified to. the greatness of, or pointed 
to the origins of, Polish civilization. The history of mankind to our 
day knows of no parallel to such devastation. What the invaders 
aimed at was the annihilation of the Polish intelligentsia and the up- 
rooting of all Polish cultural tradition. Poles in future were to be 
manual workers only, or, at the most, skilled hands. Governor- 
General Frank, with the utmost frankness, declared in Cracow: “The 
Polish slave-people has no need of education. The elementary school 
is more than enough. There will never again be a higher institution of 
learning in Poland. Instead there will be an intellectual desert.’ All, 
then, that remains for Poles is to become hewers of wood and drawers 
of water! 

Parallel with the destruction of Polish cultural and educational life 
goes occupants’ effort towards germanization of everything that will 
yield to sheer force and ruthlessness. 

In north-western Poland, i.e. in territories incorporated in the 
Reich, Polish education does not exist owing to its complete liquida- 
tion by the Germans, whilst in the so-called ‘General Gouvernement’, 
i.e. in the central part of Poland, and in the eastern part of the occu- 
pied country, Polish education is tolerated only at the lowest level of 
its previous existence and, of course, in accordance with the Germans’ 
political schemes. In drawing a picture of education in occupied 
Poland, this difference must be taken into account. 
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In the territories incorporated in the Reich, religious life having 
first been suppressed, the ruin and extermination of Polish education 
followed step by step. The youth of school-age is deprived of educa- 
tion in the Polish language and spirit, since Polish schools no longer 
_ exist there at all. At first most of the youth continued their education 
covertly in their own homes, but on account of the steadily increasing 
terror and persecution even this modest form of instruction began to 
disappear. Schools of any type and level were transformed completely 
into German educational institutions, and devoided of all that was 
stamped with Polish culture and tradition. All Polish text-books, maps 
and many other school instruments were destroyed; school libraries 
suffered total and merciless destruction too. Polish teachers were 
transferred to other districts, sent to concentration camps, or simply 
shot. 

Although in the ‘General Gouvernement’ and in territories farther 
eastward (formerly occupied by Soviet troops) Polish teachers have 
not escaped arrests, concentration camps and firing squads, nevertheless, 
Polish schools in these parts of the country have not died. Primary 
schools do exist there, but they cannot properly fulfil their functions, 
for the children were deprived of all Polish readers and text-books on 
the history and geography of Poland; all maps were confiscated as well, 
and from school libraries all ‘Polonica’ were removed. Arithmetic, 
natairal science and handicraft as subjects not likely to sustain and 
encourage the Polish spirit and ‘blameworthy’ dreams of freedom, are 
tolerated and even encouraged by the Germans. It is not easy to gather 
how many schools are carrying on their activity, as news at present is 
scarce and insufficient. Beyond question, however, their efficiency has 
highly deteriorated, a large number of teachers having been killed or 
put into prisons or concentration camps, and others being perman- 
ently under the watchful eye of the German authorities and many 
school buildings having been destroyed or seriously damaged; thus 
elementary education is greatly curtailed. 

Polish secondary schools do not function either in ‘General 
Gouvernement’ or in the eastern part of Poland because the Germans 
have not permitted them to be opened. School buildings which 
escaped destruction through bombardment are partly occupied by 
German Forces and partly used as professional schools or German 
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secondary schools. In consequence, of the 789 secondary schools 
which existed within the boundaries of the Republic of Poland, there 
only remain a few score, and even these are completely German (or 
Ukrainian and Lithuanian in eastern Poland). 

Professional schools, it is true, do exist, but they may be looked 
upon more as arts and crafts schools than truly professional schools. 
Their curricula are impoverished by the omission from them of Polish 
and general educational subjects. The Germans’ aim is,quite obvious: 
pupils have to be turned out as indifferent skilled hands and nothing 
more; curiously enough, some of these schools were denied even the 
use of better workshops aad the necessary tools. Only a very small 
percentage of the professional schools has reached a sufficiently high 
level of efficiency. In Warsaw, however, where the conditions of such 
schools are relatively still the best, no more than 60 per cent of the 
youth is now attending professional schools as against 100 per cent in 
pre-war times. 

All higher (academical) schools—universities, technical colleges, 
mining academies, commercial academies, and so on—have been 
completely wiped out. The methods applied by the invaders in Poland 
against the higher schools and their professors and students prove that 
the Germans aim at a complete destruction of Polish intellectual life 
and scientific institutions. In their violence these methods have hardly 
been surpassed in modern civilization. No difference is made between 
provinces annexed to the Reich and the rest of the occupied territory. 
Everything has been destroyed that might contribute to the culture of 
the Polish people. The universities and all higher schools of Cracow, 
Warsaw, Lwow, Poznan, Wilno and Lublin are enveloped in this ruin. 
The higher schools and institutes have been robbed by the new 
occupants, scientific installations and instruments have been dis- 
mantled (in some cases with the help of German professors brought 
specially from Germany for the purpose), and then transported to the 
Reich. Most of the professors were deported to concentration camps 
in Germany; many of the imprisoned professors have died, others have 
been shot as hostages, not to speak of those who have become fatal 
casualties of war. It is worth noting that even the private libraries of 
the professors have been confiscated. 

In Cracow and Poznan German universities have been opened with 
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the avowed aim of bolstering the germanization in the conquered 
country. Their function is to acquaint German youth with ‘this Ger- 
man territory of old, which thanks to the Fiihrer came back to the 
Reich’. 

As regards Polish students, some of those who did not perish or 
are not in concentration camps, in prisons or doing forced labour in 
Germany, are engaged in secret educational teams, others attend 
purely practical courses in such subjects as public health, agriculture, 
etc. 

A deadly blow has been dealt the Polish libraries by the Germans, 
partly through the military action, partly of set purpose. Most of 
‘Polonica,’ as already mentioned, has been destroyed by the occupants; 
many other books have been stolen by the greedy invaders; the rest, if 
they were not damaged in transit from one place to another, were 
mixed to form new libraries at points indicated by the German 
authorities. Books thus saved are accessible only to the Germans. In 
Warsaw the only library which Poles may use is ‘Public Library’, from 
which, however, many Polish, all English and French books have been 
taken away. In Cracow the very old ‘Jagellonian Library’, legacy of 
Polish culture and science, is accessible to German and Ukrainian 
students only. 

A still worse fate has befallen Polish museums. In the ‘General 
Goyvernement’ they have been closed by the Germans and mostly 
robbed, either by ‘legal’ confiscation or sheer theft. In the territories 
incorporated in the Reich many collections have been labelled as 
German, all incontestably Polish exhibits having been confiscated and 
destroyed. Nor did most of the private collections escape the sad fate 
of being destroyed or denuded by theft. It is a well-known fact that 
many German officials in Cracow have decorated their homes with 
treasures of art taken away from Polish public or private collections. 
The only museum which is not damaged and is accessible to any 
visitor is the ‘Museum of Tatra’; this remains open because of the 
German propaganda theory of the distinctness—as they would like 
to believe—of ‘the mountaineer race.’ 

From all that is pointed out above one may easily imagine what a 
difficult task awaits Polish educationalists when their country is 


liberated. 
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We shall face an extreme shortage of teachers and professors. 
Roughly speaking we shall need over fifty thousand elementary and 
secondary school teachers. Who will teach in our schools is a matter 
of greatest concern to Polish educational authorities in this country. 
It is more than probable that this teaching staff will consist first of all 
of women, because of the murder of many of the men teachers by the 
occupants and because a great number of the remainder will be 
absorbed by the manifold problems involved in the reconstruction of 
the State apparatus. It will be necessary to seek some emergency 
means, e.g. setting up short-term training courses to train candidates 
from the Polish intelligentsia as emergency teachers. Undoubtedly the 
English language will take a prominent place in our school curricula 
and consequently we shall need a great number of teachers in this sub- 
ject. It is hoped, however, that some teachers or trainee-teachers from 
this country will come to us after the war, at least for some years, to 
help us in the very beginning of reconstruction of our school life. We 
hope so, because after all we are ceasing to be unknown people in this 
country. 

Polish youth under German occupation is undergoing the destruc- 
tive influence of being deprived of education and is enduring much 
moral and physical suffering. In spite of their bent for learning, it will 
be very difficult for them to re-embark on normal work in schools. 
Many of them will be orphans, others beyond their school age. No 
doubt in many cases we shall have to organize temporary courses and 
adult classes for them until the time comes when our schools can func- 
tion properly again. We may draw a great deal of useful experience 
on this point from Polish school courses attended by our service boys 
and from adult classes which are doing so well in this country. We shall 
try our best to render education accessible to every pupil with a 
capacity for learning, irrespective of class distinction. Special care must 
be given to Polish peasants and workers’ children, who are often so 
keen on learning and who, owing to their insufficient material condi- 
tions, were in pre-war days not seldom unjustly neglected. 

How many school buildings are completely destroyed, how many 
damaged owing to the war, and the billeting of German troops, it is 
impossible as yet to ascertain because of insufficient information. 
Beyond question, however, a great number of them will have to be 
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built or rebuilt, not to speak of school equipment, such as tables, desks, 
blackboards and so on, with which they must be tolerably well 
supplied. 

The need of text-books, of course, will be enormous, especially on 
Polish subjects (Polish language and literature, and the history and 
geography of Poland) because these text-books were very scrupulously 
hunted out by the Germans in bookshops, in libraries, and even in 
private homes. To be able to supply every class with at least two text- 
books on every subject we must, at the very beginning of our school 
work, have over one million copies. 

We must then restore and rebuild all scientific installations, labora- 
tories and instruments, which the Germans destroyed or robbed in our 
higher and secondary schools. No less difficult will be the restoration 
and rebuilding of destroyed or damaged Polish public libraries and 
museums. 

How and when all this can be accomplished depends on many and 
still unknown circumstances in a liberated Poland, but just now we 
prepare for embarking on these gigantic tasks. 

The Polish Board of Education in London is working with this 
aim, and collecting all the necessary information. Already at work for 
the past three months are special committees which have been set up 
to prepare lists of text-books necessary for Polish elementary and 
setondary schools; some of these books are already being reprinted 
in this country by British publishers. 

There are in this country some four hundred Polish primary and 
secondary teachers (nearly all serving with Polish Forces) who are 
organized in the Polish Teachers’ Society. From time to time Polish 
teachers meet in order to talk over some professional and educational 
topics, to interchange their views on the future school organization in 
Poland. Some groups of them sometimes attend special training 
courses organized in Moray House Training College, in Edinburgh, 
where lectures are delivered by both British and Polish lecturers; very 
often by the kindness of educational authorities in this country they 
have opportunity of visiting primary and secondary (most Scottish) 
schools, of talking with their British colleagues and making friendly 
acquaintances. 

A number of Polish teachers enjoying longer leaves of absence 
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from the Forces are studying British school organization, methods of 
teaching and training of teachers. All international congresses of 
educationalists, held in this country in war-time, include, as a rule, 
numerous Polish representatives who take an active part in discussions 
on questions relating to the momentous problems of post-war educa- 
tion in the spirit of world citizenship. 

We have also in Great Britain a small society of Polish higher 
school professors, readers and lecturers which is concerned in helping 
its members, as far as possible, in their scientific researches and bringing 
them in personal contact with scholars of the United Nations (mainly 
British). 

Lastly Polish youth which happens at the present time to come in 
closer relation with their British friends, will, no doubt, when back in 
Poland, contribute greatly to the promoting of international under- 
standing through democratic youth movements in their own country. 

We Polish educationalists realize fully how arduous will be our 
educational tasks in a liberated Poland, but we have confidence that the 
influence of any achievement we may make in this direction will bring 
blessings on our country in the days to come and warrant the greatest 
efforts from us all. 


Education in Hungary—Past, Present and 


Future 


Dr. PAUL TABORI 
I 


HE problem of education in Hungary could never be separated 

from the topical problems of politics and economics; and these 
were far more often the dominating factors than the spiritual or 
cultural values. For almost a thousand years the Magyars were forced 
to fight for their national existence—fight with Tartar and Turk, 
German and Slav—and every phase of their lives was bound up with 
this struggle. When the astute Empress Maria Theresa gathered the 
flower of Hungarian nobility at her Vienna Court, acting as an 
indefatigable match-maker to further Austro-Hungarian mixed mar- 
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riages, her cunning move proved to be a boomerang. The Hungarian 
guardsmen discovered in Vienna the re-birth of French literature and 
brought back to their country mansions Rousseau instead of Wieland, 
Diderot instead of the loyalist Austrian philosophers. 

My grandfather spoke and wrote Latin as a diving language; he 
could read and write in half-a-dozen other European tongues but he 
preferred the idiom of Seneca to all others. His attitude was typical 
of nineteenth century Hungarian intellectuals. Latin was an antidote to 
German which everyone had to learn who aspired to a civil service 
post; it was the ‘gentleman’s language’. Hungarian literature suffered 
greatly from this prejudice; in the early nineteenth century it had to 
imitate classical forms to find favour in the eyes of the literate. For the 
mass of people remained illiterate long after the serfs had been liberated 
in 1848 and few people bought books. Nor was there much oppor- 
tunity for a peasant lad to “improve” himself. 

The disastrous war for independence which ended in 1849 with the 
defeat of Kossuth’s armies by the Russians, called in by young Francis 
Joseph, awakened Hungarian nationalism. It was followed by almost 
twenty years of repression and bureaucratic rule—until after the 
sound trouncing Prussia administered to Austria at K6nigritz, the 
Habsburgs were forced to make their peace with the Magyars. But it 
was not an honest peace; it delivered large Slav minorities to an 
impatient and often unfair Magyar rule. The Croats, for instance, 
who had fought for the Habsburgs in 1848-49, were shamefully 
betrayed by the Vienna Government. So were the Slovaks and the 
Rumanians in Transylvania. The junior partner in the Dual Monarchy 
was a state top-heavy with minorities even though there was a pre- 
ponderance of Magyars. 

Compared to Hitler’s inhuman, systematical cruelty in the occu- 
pied territories, the Magyar rule over these minorities was mild and 
benignant. No one was sent to a concentration camp, beaten up or 
dispossessed. But the chauvinistic Magyar policy caused much dis- 
satisfaction by petty injustices, small but constant irritations. These 
were most evident in education. Districts which had a Slav majority 
had to support Hungarian schools; the number of educational institu- 
tions in which the language of teaching conformed to ethnographic 
reality was disproportionately small. One of the greatest blunders 
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Hungary ever made was to pass the educational law introduced by 
Count Albert Apponyi (later Hungary’s G.O.M.)—a law which 
practically dispossessed Slav languages from state schools and de- 
manded the knowledge of Hungarian for all civil service posts. This 
law was to a considerable extent responsible for the bitterness and 
hate with which the Slav minorities behaved when the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy collapsed and the Treaty of Trianon reduced 
Hungary to one-third of her pre-1914 territory and less than half of 
her population. Two revolutions followed, the second of which was 
Bela Kun’s attempt to establish a Soviet Republic; then, after a brief 
and humiliating Rumanian occupation, the ‘Admiral on the White 
Horse’ rode into a grim, bedraggled capital and the twenty-odd years 
of reactionary ‘stabilization’ began. 

The educational problem facing the Horthy régime was enormous. 
Hungary had become practically homogeneous ethnographically but 
its resources had shrunk considerably and from the lost territories 
intellectuals of every description—civil servants, judges, teachers, 
lawyers, doctors—were streaming back to the truncated country. For 
almost three years there was a city on wheels standing on the sidings 
of the principal Budapest railway stations where cultured and pam- 
pered people lived in indescribable squalor. Several universities had to 
move lock, stock and barrel from Transylvania, Slovakia and 
Croatia; these were merged with the already existing provincial seats 
of learning. An especially active and brilliant university centre was 
created at Szeged, the second largest city of the country which pro- 
duce, among others, Professor Albert Szentgyérgyi, the Nobel 
Prize Winner. The problem of the Government was to build new 
schools, to find jobs for as many of the repatriated teachers and pro- 
fessors as possible, to check the over-production of professional men 
and to re-draft the curriculum of schools ‘in harmony with national 
reconstruction’. 

Hungarian education was, in spite of the national bias, one of the 
best on the Continent. Schooling was compulsory from the age of 
6 to 14. Later this age was raised to 16. The four years of elementary 
education were provided free by county, city and state schools. The 
religious element was stressed in all these schools. Peasant boys and 
girls and apprentices were made to continue their studies on a part- 
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time basis; but as this took place usually after a day’s hard work in the 
fields or workshops, it did not have the necessary intensity and 
efficiency. 

Secondary schools were of three main types. The so-called ‘civil’ 
schools took the place of the provincial post-elementary institutions 
in cities; here the pupils spent another four years and then went on 
to some vocational course. The two remaining types took the boy and 
girl up to the age of 18 and were either ‘humanistic’ or ‘realistic’- 
(commercial) schools. In the humanistic secondary schools Latin and 
Greek were emphasized; Latin also predominated in the ‘realistic’ 
schools, but here at least two foreign languages—German and 
French—were taught for six years. In the humanistic schools the 
curriculum was changed in the early ’30’s and Latin and Greek were 
taught side by side with German and a second living language which 
the pupil could choose from French, Italian or English. The average 
school day lasted from 8 to 1; there were no holidays during the 
week and on Sundays the pupils were expected to attend divine service. 
The average curriculum would include Hungarian literature, natural 
sciences, physics, mathematics, philosophy, religion apart from the 
classic and modern languages, also P.T., history and popular hygiene. 
The year was divided into two terms; the autumn term began early in 
September and ended late in January; the spring term lasted until the 
end of June. The eight years of secondary school terminated with the 
so-called ‘maturity’ (matriculation) examination, a stiff test, both oral 
and written. This examination had to be passed not only by those who 
went to the universities, but by everyone who desired to obtain acom- 
trission in the army or a better-class position in commerce or industry. 
It hung like a shadowy threat over the eight years of secondary school 
and every June there were a dozen or so suicides in Hungary— 
students who were afraid to face the examination or who had failed. 


Secondary education in Hungary was almost entirely provided by 
day schools; there were only a few boarding schools (apart from 
orphanages and charity institutions) and these were run by the 
Catholic Church or—in the case of girls—by bodies under the 
guidance of the Protestant Church. Between the two wars a ‘college’ 
was opened at Sdérospatak, modelled entirely on English public schools, 
where the language of teaching was English and English games were 
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assiduously fostered. But this was a solitary experiment even if it 
proved a great success. 

There were four universities in Hungary—at Budapest, Debrecen, 
Pécs and Szeged. There was one technology with university rank; 
there were seventeen Roman Catholic theological colleges, three 
Protestant colleges and one Jewish; there were three ‘academies of 
law’, which worked in conjunction with the legal faculties of the 
universities but could not confer doctor’s degrees; there were special 
training colleges for teachers and physical instructors, a college of fine 
arts and another for music. The universities conferred only one degree 
—that of a doctor—and the grades of B.A. or M.A. were unknown. 
Except for the medical courses the average university period of study 
lasted four years with intermediary examinations at the end of each 
year and the rigorosa at the end of the third and fourth. 

Adult education outside the universities was carried on by the so- 
called ‘popular academies’ which offered vocational and general 
classes, but these were restricted to the large cities. Debating societies, 
itinerant libraries, lecturers, etc., tried to spread culture in the provinces, 
but these were rudimentary organizations and did not achieve wide 
results. When, in the early nineteen-thirties, the so-called ‘village 
explorers’, mostly young intellectuals, made a systematic survey of the 
educational standards among the peasants, they found appalling 
ignorance and still a high percentage of illiteracy. 


Il 
Anti-Semitism was always rampant in Hungary; to-day the Magyar 
Nazis boast that they had passed the first anti-Jewish laws in Europe 
late in the eleventh century. After the Communist interlude there was 
a strong popular feeling accusing the Jews of having played a leading 
part in the Bela Kun régime; and Horthy’s ‘freebooters’ murdered 
quite a few Jews——who happened to be capitalists and were certainly 
not pro-Marxists. The ‘Awakening Hungarians’, led for some years 
by M. Tibor Eckhardt, who to-day attempts to head an anti-Nazi 
movement in the U.S.A., had more or less adopted the slogans which 
Hitler later introduced in Germany. Education was to be ‘purified’ of 
Jews and the so-called ‘numerus clausus’ law was passed in 1921. 
This restricted the number of Jewish university students to 5 per cent 
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of the total enrolment. But this was still a religious and not a racial 
law; baptized Jews were considered to be Aryans. Nor was this law 
strictly adhered to; as late as 1934-35 the percentage of Jews was 9.7 
at the faculty of law, 15.9 at the faculty of medicine, 9.5 at the faculty 
of philosophy and 13.1 at the technology. 

Shortly after the Horthy régime was installed, it created a youth 
organization which was closely modelled on the Italian Balilla. It was 
called /evente, an archaic Hungarian word meaning ‘young warrior’ 
and it was compulsory for all young boys up to the age of 21 who were 
not enrolled as pupils of secondary schools, i.e. mostly the artisans 
and peasants. Boy Scouts were also exempted. A purely military 
organization, it served as a pre-army training corps. In recent years 
girls were organized in a similar corps, while the Hungarian Boy 
Scout Association which had a proud and fine record, was put under 
military supervision after the death of the Hungarian Chief Scout— 
Prime Minister Paul Teleki. 

Let me add a few words about military service in Hungary. Under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary could only keep 
a small professional army of 35,000, and no compulsory service was 
permitted. But this was soon ignored, long before Hitler openly defied 
the corresponding clause in the Versailles Treaty. Under a well- 
organized camouflage everybody was forced to serve a period of 
training in the army. For students who had passed their ‘matura’ this 
period was one year (extended in 1938 to 18 months), while for those 
of lower school grades it lasted two years. If someone refused to enter 
the army, his passport was taken away, every kind of ‘friendly pres- 
sure’ was applied and finally he was arrested by gendarmes. The 
training was strenuous; as the country had little money to spend on 
the army, food and hygienic conditions were of the poorest quality. 
Young men usually tried to get over this unproductive year immedi- 
ately after leaving secondary school, though it could be postponed 
until the age of twenty-four. 

The nineteen-twenties brought a false and passing prosperity to 
Hungary. The country managed to obtain several substantial foreign 
loans and Count Stephen Bethlen’s ten years of premiership saw much 
reckless spending and a considerable amount of graft. But education 
did benefit from this period of financial expansion. Count Kuno 
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Klebelsberg was Minister of Education throughout these years, and 
he gave special attention to the educational plight of the Hungarian 
tanyas, the scattered farm-houses on the Great Hungarian Plain. 
Children had to walk ten miles to school and back; many of them 
were unable to attend school during winter and had to work in the. 
fields during spring and summer. Illiteracy was alarmingly high. 
Count Klebelsberg went to work with a will and about 1,500 ‘tanya’ 
schools were built and equipped, at convenient central points, thereby 
solving to a large extent this thorny problem. At the same time 
Szeged University was greatly enlarged and Szeged itself given a new 
centre with an Italianate piazza and a new cathedral. The economic 
crisis of 1929-30 ended this large-scale and expensive programme; 
retrenchment had to bé most rigorous and education suffered badly. 
Count Klebelsberg resigned and his successor, Balint (Valentine) 
Homan, who held the post until recently was satisfied with a far 
smaller budget. 


iil 

The last four years have seen Hungary drawn steadily into the Axis 
orbit. Anti-Jewish laws were passed, each successive one more severe 
and sweeping than its predecessor. Jews were barred from civil service, 
from the army, from the professions, from commercial life—the 
ridiculous climax was reached wen city scavengers and tenement 
janitors had to be ‘pure Aryans’. | tie noxious law of ‘racial purity’ 
and ‘Rassenschande’ was introduced against the lively protest of the 
Churches. Chambers were formed for doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
journalists, etc., and these could have only 5 per cent Jewish member- 
ship though existing rights were safeguarded to a certain extent. This 
meant that young non-Aryans were practically barred from the 
universities. Even if they could enrol it seemed hardly worth while to 
finish their studies as they were not allowed to practice their profes- 
sions. They were not allowed to serve in the army; instead all males 
between 18 and 65 must spend several months a year in labour camps. 

At the same time Hungary has again acquired large minorities in 
Transylvania, the Bachka, Carpatho-Ruthenia. They include large 
communities of Jews, especially in North-Eastern Transylvania. 
These unfortunates have raised the Jewish population of Hungary to 
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something like a million. Education has been denied to most of them; 
and as for the Slav minorities, their young have been forced to join 
the /eventes where everything is done to turn them into good Magyars. 
But the German minority in Hungary, led by the vociferous Lawrence 
Basch, is fighting for a more and more privileged position. German 
schools have been opened in districts which have very small German 
groups. Tens of thousand of Pimfs and Hitlermaedels have been sent 
to Hungary from the territories of the Reich which have suffered from 
the R.A.F.’s attentions. German-Hungarian ‘cultural’ institutions are 
opened almost every month. Yet there is a strong resistance to this 
trend of ‘peaceful penetration’. Not so long ago Hungarian Nazi 
M.P.s who proposed that the German minority should be given 
practically extraterritorial rights in Hungary were expelled from the 
Magyar House of Commons. The fiercely chauvinistic undertone of ° 
Hungarian school textbooks has been directed just as much against the 
Teuton as against the Slav. The nazification of Hungarian education 
is more national than ideological. 


IV 
At this stage of the war it is difficult to forecast Hungary’s political 
future which should, of course, determine the future of education in 
the land of Magyars. There is little doubt about it that a fierce resist- 
ante exists in Hungary to Nazi ideas and German encroachments. 
But this resistance is unorganized, divided among the peasants who 
are robbed of their produce and the town intellectuals who see all 
their traditions trampled underfoot. Perhaps even before Germany 
cracks, Hungary will rise against the present régime of gangsters and 
unscrupulous, selfish politicos. The leaders of post-war Hungary can 
hardly be any of the men who lead rudimentary free Hungarian move- 
ments in Britain and the U.S.A. With the exception of Count Michael 
Karolyi, ex-Premier of 1918-19, none of them possess the necessary 
stature or prestige; and Count Karolyi’s 23 years of exile represent a 
strong element of disqualification—though no one could doubt his 
single-minded honesty of purpose and his high political integrity. 
These leaders, then, will be recruited from the men who work against 
the Axis inside Hungary at the present moment; they might be follow- 
ing the plough or toiling at a factory work-bench. Names leap to one’s 
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mind but it would be dangerous to mention them. Nor can there be 
any doubt that a sweeping land reform with the splitting-up of all 
large estates will be a conditio sine qua non of the establishment of a 
democratic Hungary. I do not think that it will be a Communist or 
Left Wing Socialist State, for this would be against the traditions of a 
mainly agricultural country; but if such a large-scale land reform is 
carried through, it should bring Hungary to the same political level 
which Czechoslovakia achieved before the war. 

In sucha state education would have to be reorganized. The extreme 
nationalist elements would have to be purged from text-books; 
Hungarian youth would have to be educated to take its place in a larger 
European community. The age-oid antithesis of Slav and Magyar 
would have to be eradicated; and education is the only way to do it. 
The racial and national prejudices must be exterminated; as the general 
basis of Hungarian education is sound and the standard has been far 
better than in many a Western country, it should not be difficult to 
broaden and purify it. Magyar is an obscure and difficult language; the 
gulf between Hungarian youth and the youth of the surrounding 
countries should be bridged by an extensive teaching of one Slav 
language in place of German. (This has never been attempted before.) 
The re-valuation of Hungarian history, the greater emphasis on 
economics and contemporary history should go hand in hand with the 
throwing open of the universities (whose fees have been comparatively 
low) to all who deserve a higher education. 

These are only a few guide-posts, preliminary points. But the 
problem of Centra! Europe, the problem of the Balkans cannot be 
solved either by ignoring or exterminating Hungary. And the Hun- 
garian problem—far more than the German or Italian one—cannot be 
settled in a drastic, impatient, arbitrary manner. Here education will 
have to play the main part, a long and patient process of rehabilitation. 
It is worth all sacrifices, it is worthy of all help the democracies can 
give Hungary; for a re-educated, democratic Magyar state should 
ensure the peace in Europe’s most dangerous spot and thereby form a 
strong bulwark against any new German attempt at dominating the 
Continent. 


4 


George Peverett 


HE National Adult School Union is not one of the fashionable 
bodies of adult education, and its General Secretaryship is not 
an office which attracts much limelight. Indeed the man who holds it 
may be compared, let us say, to the Bishop of Alaska, whose destiny 
it is to be familiar with every rigour and privation, and to be a com- 
plete stranger to those occasions and rewards which come to his more 
snugly beneficed comrades in London, Oxford, or Winchester. 
For the last thirty years the National Adult School Union has had the 
good fortune to have George Peverett as its chief executive officer. 
There are some who believe that the Adult Schools are the last of the 
windjammers. Their day is done, and the future belongs to steam or 
the Diesel engine. This is not the place nor the occasion to discuss 
whether or not the Adult School is obsolete. But this is the occasion 
to salute the man under whose patient and philosophic direction the 
Adult Schools have managed to hold their own in the fiercely competitive 
and ruthless world of N.A.S.U. adult education. After thirty years of 
service with the National Adult School Union George Peverett has 
just relinquished office—on the pretext of having attained ‘retiring age’. 
It is characteristic of many members of the Institute that they care 
less than a hoot about anything in adult education except their own 
particular segment of the movement, and it would therefore be 
inappropriate to chronicle here George Peverett’s contribution— 
against all the odds—to the Adult School Union. Yet even those of 
us who are most busily grinding our own doctrinal axes will, no 
doubt, be willing to recall, in particular, such feats as Peverett’s 
production of the Adult School Handbooks and his editorship of that 
gallant and intelligent monthly, One and All. The Handbook has been 
a perpetual reminder that the Victorian architecture of the Adult 
Schools is deceptive, and that their members can be coaxed to con- 
sider and enjoy themes of discussion upon which their forbears would 
have cried out. 

But Peverett’s nature has sought—and found—a wider scope of 
activity beyond his heavy and diverse duties at the Adult School 
Union. Many of the most fruitful extensions of adult education in 
the last thirty years have counted Peverett among their counsellors— 
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the Y.M.C.A., Educational Broadcasting, Army Education (in two 
wars), the Educational Settlements, the League of Nations Union. 
His service to these bodies has not only been wiser than the contri- 
bution most of us have made; it has also been purer. For having so 
often sat with him in the councils of such kindred bodies I can testify 
to the fact that I have never once heard him urge the merits of the 
section of our movement he specifically represents. He is one of the few 
among us who has put devotion to the cause before sectional interests. 

His service to Local Government has been as zealous as his service 
to Adult Education. In North London local papers some of the most 
exhilarating columns are those which relate his accomplished and 
good tempered passages-at-arms in the municipal debates of the 
Southgate Borough Council, of which he is now an Alderman. His 
special interests there have been revealed in his Chairmanship of the 
Public Health Committee and of the Civil Defence Committee during 
the tribulations of the Battle of London. 

To this Institute Peverett’s contribution has been excelled by 
none. The least of his claims to our approval is that he was one of 
our earliest members; but during the two decades of the Institute’s 
existence he has been prodigal of his time and energy in our business. 
In many a turbulent Council meeting he has dissolved rancour and 
restored perspective by his wise and benevolent intervention. . But 
strong as he is in.the employment of tact, consideration and com- 
promise, he can, on the right occasion, fling prudence to the winds 
and wield a flail with any man. Whether it is born of wisdom or 
intuition or a sense of tactics, the fact remains that Peverett has an 
uncanny sense of the right posture for any combative occasion. 
Although he is a senior and respected officer of the Institute he is 
wholly without a precedence-complex. Only those who have been 
charged with planning a Conference-agenda or an official luncheon 
will appreciate what a rare blessing it is to have, as one has in Peverett, 
a man who is as willing to second a vote of thanks as to make the open- 
ing speech. 

His retirement from the Adult School Union is a milestone, not 
a terminus. One of its consequences, we may hope, will be that 
henceforth the Institute will be fortified, even more than before, 
by the energy, the experience, and the faith of one of its most resolute 
and disinterested pioneers. W. E. W. 
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A Music Circle at Newquay 


(Memorandum from L.|Bdr. Cunliffe Owen to the Education Officer, 
C.C. Area) 


HE Music Recitals at Newquay recently passed their hundredth 

performance. The scheme was started when, in the late summer 
of 1941, Gunner Rudolph Dolmetsch, the harpsichordist, of the 
225 L.A.A., R.A., decided to give weekly talks on conducting and 
composing at the Marina Hotel, where his battery was billeted. About 
the same time, Gunner Somes, of the Sadlers Wells Ballet Company, 
gave talks on ballet. Both these lecturers illustrated their talks with 
their own gramophone records, obtained from home. 

In January, 1942, the Regiment acquired the use of a ‘quiet 
room’ at Mark Rogers’ shop, and it was decided to turn these 
talks into weekly gramophone recitals of good music. I was put in 
charge, and secured the co-operation of civilians at Newquay, particu- 
larly Gresham School, the Eliot Hotel, and Miss Drake, of the Gran- 
tham Hotel, to lend their records, and a radiogram was borrowed. 
Out of the proceeds of the regimental pantomime, a grant was made 
enabling some dozen records to be bought. 

Recitals were held once a week and attracted a growing audience, 
which rapidly increased when permission was obtained to put the pro- 
gramme on Regimental Orders the day before. When the weekly 
attendance had passed the 25 mark, which was all Mark Rogers’ 
shop would comfortably hold, it was decided to give recitals twice 
weekly. This was still not sufficient and they became so overcrowded 
that in May we asked the Y.M.C.A. to lend us a room. Their writing 
room was placed at our disposal, but the numbers continued to in- 
crease till the overflow was accommodated in the adjoining office and 
passage. Sixty had by this time become a good average attendance. 
It was thought that with the hot weather and long evenings the num- 
bers would decrease, but the contrary was the case, so we moved into a 
larger room downstairs. Numbers still increased, however, and a still 
larger room had to be obtained where the recitals are now held twice a 
week, with an average attendance of over a hundred. Men are allowed 
to bring one guest each. 

From June onwards, the R.A.F. were included, and when the 
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225 L.A.A., R.A., broke up in August, and I was posted to C.C.A., 
I handed over to a Corporal in the 8th L.T.W., who tells me that the 
scheme is still in a most healthy state. 

Numbers have shown a steady increase, summer and winter, since 
the start, and the wide choice of records—from civilians, schools, 
E.N.S.A., and by purchase—has contributed to this; also the fact that 
they are open to anyone, male or female, in the three Services, and 
that refreshments are obtainable afterwards. 

The programmes given nowadays are the choice of the audience (at 
first I used to choose it), and as an example of the work which has been 
done in the direction of improving musical taste and enabling men to 
discover and appreciate good music, I may mention that since last 
January— 

(1) All the Beethoven Symphonies have been played and many 
replayed by request; 

(2) all the Tschaikowsky Symphonies; 

(3) all the Brahms Symphonies; 

also all the best known works of Mozart, Delius, Debussy, Mussorgsky, 

Borodin, Berlioz, Chopin—a great deal of opera and many songs. 

Typical of the many letters I have received is the following—from 
a private: ‘One of the things I shall miss on posting are the recitals on 
Mondays and Fridays. They were re-creation in the best sense of the 
word. I had no idea so much lovely music existed or that the so-called 
highbrow stuff was so beautiful and so easy to understand. Whenever 
I was “browned off”, I looked forward to Monday or Friday evening, 
and it has given me an interest which will long outlast the war, and 
after demobilization I hope to hear often in the concert halls the works 
with which you have made me familiar on the gramophone.’ 

This combination of education and recreation is, I think, one of the 
most gratifying results of our experiment. 


Adult Education at Peter Jones 


FEW months ago at Peter Jones an intelligent woman partner 
said: ‘I live in a boarding house and very often speak to no one 
after I leave here until I return in the morning, and my evenings are so 
lonely.’ Those of us who listened to her wanted to find a solution to 
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the emptiness of her life, for we felt that she might not be alone in her 
isolation. What could we suggest? Evening classes? Yes, but to per- 
suade a person to set off on some lonely new adventure did not seem 
too promising. We could suggest books for her to read; but she 
needed a personal lead and companionship. 

There seemed to be a solution which would be a stimulating 
relaxation, and that was a course of lectures available at Peter Jones. 
They would have to be purely cultural, so that the students would feel 
they were being provided with a new interest. 

Fifteen partners met to discuss the idea more fully, and decided on 
lunch-time meetings (with coffee and sandwiches) once a week. They 
elected a Selection Committee of six to decide the subjects for the 
course. The Management welcomed the project and gave it the fullest 
co-operation. Mr. Spedan Lewis, the Chairman of the Partnership, 
told us not to feel hampered by lack of funds to pay for the kind of 
lecturers we wanted. We have been running these courses now for six 
months, and have not found it necessary to ask for the Chairman’s 
help, since the Peter Jones House Council granted the money neces- 
sary. Incidentally, those who attend the lectures pay an entrance fee 
of 3d. for each lecture. This small sum makes them feel that they are 
coming to something worth paying for, but is not so high as to prevent 
the staff from coming because they cannot afford to pay it. 

To make sure that the scheme was known among the staff, those 
who had attended the first committee meeting were asked to discuss 
it with members of their Departments, and to collect their suggestions 
for lectures. Members of the Committee made posters and exhibited 
them in the restrooms and on the notice boards. 

From the suggestions made by the staff the Committee decided 
that the course of eight lectures should consist of three on Post-War 
Reconstruction (social, economic, architectural), three on Art (What 
I find in paintings—What I find in Music—What I find in Ballet), a 
talk on the Art of Public Speaking, and finally a Brains Trust, in 
which members of the Central Management were invited to take part. 

Questions and discussions were so lively at the first meeting that it 
was felt that the lunch-time hour was too restricted, and we decided 
to hold the lectures in the evening starting as soon as the shop had 
closed. The attendance began with 50 and rose to 150. So we decided 
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to hold a second course. Again we asked the staff to suggest their own 
subjects, and this time the course chosen was three lectures on the 
Parliamentary System (the Growth of the Present Parliamentary 
System—The Pitfalls of Parliamentary Procedure—A Week in the 
Life of an M.P.); six on Philosophy (What is Philosophy?—The Life 
and Philosophy of Plato—The Life and Philosophy of Aristotle— 
Chinese Philosophy—Indian Philosophy, Buddhism and Hinduism— 
Yogi); and three on Education—Past, Present and Future. 

We have had a most distinguished group of lecturers, including 
Mrs. Margaret Cole, Dr. Edith Summerskill, Lord Wedgwood, Dr. 
Maude Royden, Mr. H. C. Dent (Editor of The Times Educational 
Supplement), Dr. H. G. Stead, and many others. 

The willingness with which the lecturers have accepted the invita- 
tions to come and the interest they have shown have been a most 
exciting part of the work, though the response of the staff and their 
appreciation made every effort worth while. We are indebted to the 
Secretary of the World Association for Adult Education and Mrs. 
Hubback, of Morley College, for their help and advice, and we are 
hoping that as the courses advance we shall be able to concentrate less 
on patchy programmes and more on a course covering one subject 
only, so that our knowledge will become deep and our outlook 
broader. Many of us have become more conscious of the limitations 
of our minds, and the lectures have stirred in us a thirst for more 
information which can be most easily acquired by increasing our 
reading. 

With our own Chairman we look forward to the day (which we 
hope will not be far distant) when the John Lewis Partnership will 
have its own resident college, to which the staff will be entitled to go 
to study for longer periods in the calm and peace of rural surroundings. 

LORNA NADHAR 
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ART FOR THE PEOPLE 


Some Forthcoming Fixtures 


EXHIBITIONS OF PAINTINGS 
HOLLINWOOD (near Manchester), 


Glebe Mills January 
REDDITCH January-February 
MANCHESTER, School of Art February 
WALKDEN (near Manchester) February 
HYDE, Bayley Hall February 
LONDON, Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road March 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES February 

EXHIBITIONS OF DESIGN AND 
TYPOGRAPHY 
OLDHAM, Art Gallery January 
MAIDSTONE, School of Art & Crafts January 
HANLEY, Museum & Art Gallery February 
IMPINGTON, The Village College February 
WEST HARTLEPOOL, The Art School March 
MANCHESTER, School of Art March 
EXHIBITIONS OF ARCHITECTURE 
CHELTENHAM, Y.M.C.A. December-February 
PONTYPRIDD, Shelley Hall January 
COVENTRY, St. Mary’s Hall January 
BELFAST, The Museum January 
NORTHAMPTON, Museum & Art Gallery = January 
LUTON, Public Museum January 
LONDON, Geffrye Museum January 
DERBY, The Art Gallery January 
PRESTON February 
LLANELLY, Public Library February 
LEEDS February 
HARROW School February 
MANSFIELD, Museum & Art Gallery February 


SUNDERLAND, Museum & Art Gallery February-March 
HARROGATE, Public Library & Art Gallery | March 
BROUGHTON-IN-FURNESS March 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Public Library, 

Museum & Art Gallery March 
WELLINGTON, Donnington Ordnance Camp March 
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